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For the Companion. 
MAGGIE’S STORY. 
In Two Parts.—Part I. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

I was a Corkonian by birth, but after my 
father and mother died, I went to live with 
uncle, in County Kildare. 

Uncle, who was not my uncle, being only my 
aunt’s husband, was a stern, solemn man. The 
first time I saw him glowering at me under his 
shaggy eyebrows, I wished I could sink down 
through a hole in the floor. 

Aunt was afraid of him, too. I soon found 
that out, for, whenever he came into the room, 
instead of speaking up brisk and pleasant, as 
mother used to when father came in, she seemed 
to kind of shrink away, just as you have seen a 
clam draw its head into its shell when you 
tickled it with a straw. 

There was nobody else in the family, but 
Cousin Tad. Uncle was a thriving man, at 
jeast they called him so there, though he didn’t 
own the place he lived on, as farmers of his 
standing mostly do in this country. He was a 
tenant of Lord Tyrconnel. 

My work was to mind the dairy, which was 
just what I liked. I never worked out dvors, 
excepting when he was driven—say in harvest 
time, or the like. 

ft was out harvesting, that I got acquainted 
with Brian O’Rourke, the smartest as well as 
the best looking boy in the county. I thought 
so then, and I’ve never seen any reason to 
change my opinion. He had beautiful red 
cheeks, and blue eyes, and such a tangle of 
brown curls, that I used to wonder how ever he 
could draw the comb through them. And then 
his shape and his motions—why, any stranger 
might have picked him out among the reapers. 
There wasn’t one that could swing a sickle like 
him. 

Many’s the good lift he gave me, when it 
came to binding the sheaves and gathering in. 
lle hardly ever came to our house, though, and 
as to that, very few of the young folks did. 
Nobody felt like frolicking where uncle was. 1 
never was allowed to join in the merry-makings 
any where else, either, as I found out to my 
sorrow, soon after I went to live at uncle’s. 
This is the way it happened. 

There was going to be a party at the Bal- 
loreens’, Christmas night. I was full of the 
matter, like all the rest of the young folks, but 
I didn’t let it make me addle-headed, for I never 
did my work better in my life. I scoured up 
my milk-cans—they were made of wood, not 
of tin, as you have them in this country—I 
greased the hoops to keep them from rusting, 





and in short, I put every thing in such order, 
that wouldn’t have minded a visit from the 
Lord Lieutenant himself, and all the time I was 
Working, I was singing like the lark. 

Then I put on my best gown, which was of 
brown woollen, and my shoes, and tied a ribbon 
round my hair. It was a scarlet ribbon, and 
dear little Miss Alice Tyrconnel had given it 
to me that morning, when I went to carry her 
the brindle heifer’s milk. The poor little lady 
Was delicate, and always had to have her milk 
from the same cow. 

W hen uncle came home to supper, I saw him 
2 = eye on me the first thing, and I trembled 

ver, 


“What's the meaning of all this finery ?” 
Says he. 


pa 
‘ The Balloreens are to have a little party, to- 

night,” says I. 

“ 
“ae More fools they. Nobody under my roof 
— to it, though, so the sooner you take off 
gimcracks, and give me 

better,” yand my supper, the 
= this I believe I should have cried right out, 
re “yo my ugly Cousin Tad grinning.at me, 
~~ Wouldn’t give him the satisfaction to 
think I cared. 
ap 2 while I managed to steal out and tell 
Y Flannegan how I couldn’t go to the 
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frolic, and bid her not wait for me; but she, 
being a giddy creature, persuaded me to come , 
out, when everybody else in the house was | 
asleep. 

This was easy enough, for they all went to 
bed when the hens went to roost. I heard | 
uncle snoring when I crept through the kitchen, 
but every thing else was still. Just down by} 
the stile [found Biddy waiting for me, and we | 
ran on like two hares, laughing all the while te 
think of the trick we had played. 

We hadn’t got half way to the Balloreens’, 
however, when we heard somebody running | 
after us. I mistrusted something, and slipped 
behind a tree just in time to see Tad come up 
all out of breath. I didnt wait for any thing 
more, but took a by-road, and ran home with 
all my might. I jumped into bed with my 
clothes on, and had but just got settled, when 
I heard Tad come into the kitchen. 

“Has that girl come back ?” says he. 

“I don’t know,” says uncle, as gruff as you 
please. 

Then Tad poked his head into my room. 
“Are yees here?”’ says he. 

“What do vees want?” says I. 

“Have ye been to the frolic?” 

“What frolic?” says I. 

“To the Balloreens’ to be sure.” 

“Ballo-reens,” says I—“I haven’t seen the Bal- 
lo—” and then I began to breathe hard. 

Tad withdrew his head, muttering to him- 
self, and then I heard uncle give him a blowing 
up for making such a disturbance about noth- 
ing, and that consoled me for missing the 
frolic. 

Between my uncle and Tad,I had a sorry 
time of it At first [thought Tad had a spite 
against me, but I found out the truth aftera 
while. He was jealous of Brian O'Rourke, and 
that was why he tried to keep me shut up so. 

At last he asked me to marry him. 

“Marry you,” says I, “and you my first 
cousin? What do ye think the praste ’ll say to 
that?” for the Cathelics, as you know, forbid 
the marriage of blood relations. 

“Faith, I don’t care for the praste, no, nor the 
Pope either, with all the saints at his back,” 
said Tad. 

“Och, murdther! jist to hear him blaspheme,” 
said I. 


night.” 


said I. 





“Consint to marry me, thin, and I'll repint 
right off. Tl say half-a-dozen ave-marys, and 
as many pater-nosters, before I sleep this blissed 


“Isn’t it enough, what I’ve told you already ?” 


“True, you’re my cousin, and more’s the pity, 
but I’ll get his riverence to give us a dispensa- 
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“Your cousin I am, and your friend I will re- 
main, but your wife I cannot be, so say no 
more about it.” 

Upon this he grew very angry. He raved, 
and he swore, and he declared that I had not 
given him the true reason at all, and that Brian 
was at the bottom of it. 

“Brian O’Rourke shall rue the day that iver 
he crossed my path,” he said. And it wasn’t a 
great while before his words came true. 

Three months afterwards Lord Tyrconnel’s 
game-keeper was found lying dead in the park 
with his rifle by his side, and Brian O’Rourke 
stretched senseless near by, with bruises on his 
body, and a rifle-shot wound in his leg. He 
was not seriously hurt, and as soon as he came 
to, he told the magistrate all he knew of the 
matter. 

He said that Tad had told him that there was 
a plot afoot to steal one of my lord’s deer that 
night, and had asked him to be on hand, that 
they might prevent it. He went as agreed, and 
Tad then declared that he was in the plot him- 
self, and that if Brian refused to assist they 
, Would contrive to throw the whole blame on 
him. ‘He said there were three men present be- 
sides Tad, but they stood in the shade and he 
could not distinguish their faces. 

He told them that instead of helping them, 
unless they promised to go away peaceably, he 
would rouse the game-keeper, and he had 
started for that purpose, when they set upon 
him with their shillalahs, and somebody fired a 
rifle. 
Tad declared that the whole statement was 
false from beginning to end, and that at the 
time he was said to be at Tyrconnel Park, he 
was abed and asleep. 

Nobody believed poor Brian’s story, and 
after a hasty trial, he was sentenced to trans- 
portation, on charge of manslaughter. 

(Concluded next week.) 
oe 
SALUTATIONS. 

Arabs of distinction kiss each other’s cheeks 
and their own hands, and exclaim, “God grant 
thee His favor, and sead thy family health.” 
Women and children kiss the beards of their 
husbands and fathers. 

ANCIENT GREEKS.—The salutation among 
the ancients was “Rejoice!” The modern 


“How doest thou?” 
CHINESE ask of equals, “Have you eaten 
your rice?” “Is your stomach in order?” The 
response is, “Thanks to your abundant felicity.” 
Frencu.—Parisian politeness asks, “How do 
you carry yourself?” 


healthy!” 
the ears to kiss them. 
erence to mortal except the emperor of Russia, 
by whom he is kissed. 


their lady friends in salutation. 
other, “How do you live on?” 


exclaim, ‘Be under the care of God.” 
get me not in thy prayers.” 
rare as fine days, 


Greeks say, “What docst thou?” instead of 


acquaintances when they meet, and gentlemen 
kiss each other on the cheek. 


PERSIANS salute by crossing necks, and lay- 


ing cheek to cheek, with the extravagant greect- 
ing, “Is thy exalted high condition good?” and 
“May thy shadow never be less.” 


Potes ask, “Art thou gay?” 

Romans, in ancient time exclaimed, “Be 
They used to take children up by 
The Pope makes no rev- 


Russians kiss both. hands and foreheads of 
Men ask each 


SIAMESE throw themselves on the ground be- 


fore a superior, whose servants examine whether 
they have been eating any thing offensive. 
they have they are kicked out, if not, they are 
picked up. 


If 


Turks cross their hands on their breasts, and 
“For- 
“Thy visits are 
” 


ete. 


4@>- 
tor 





For the Companion. 
THE FIRST CIGAR. 
School was out. 
Anybody might have known that, for such a 


shout as rent the summer air, never proceeded 


from any human beings, except boys just let 

loose. 

“Who’s for a game of ball?” cried one. 

“I'm going to the woods. Come, Collins— 

come, Netherby,” cried ancther. 

So they went their several ways, and as you 

and I cannot follow them all, we will content 

ourselves with following the group which 

strayed away “under the spreading chestnut 
tree.” 

One tall, dark-haired boy, evidently the leader 
of the rest, seated himself on a log, and leaned 
lazily against the trunk of the tree. Then tak- 
ing a cigar-case from his pocket—an elaborate 
affair adorned with the portrait of a ballet- 
dancer—he offered it to his companions, say- 
ing, “Have a weed?” Each accepted one, till it 
came to Fred Digby, who answered,— 

“No, thank you, I never smoke.” 

“OQ, 1 forgot, we’re one of the good boys,” 
said Dehaune, a sneer curling his handsome 
mouth. “Take one, Lang?” 

Edgar Lang hesitated. Fred Digby was his 
most intimate friend, and had been ever sitce 
they built mud forts and dams together in their 
childhood; but, on the other hand, here was 
Dehaune, looked up to by the whole school, 
and of whom he stood in more awe than of Mr. 
Grim himself—how could he bear that he 
should speak to him as he had spoken to Fred! 
He would far rather have been called a villain, 
a bandit, than a “good boy” in that tone of 
voice. 

“Don’t urge him; perhaps his mother wouldn’t 
like it,”’ said some one, seeing his hesitation. 

Amidst the laughter which followed this re- 
mark, Edgar took the cigar. 

Now this seems a very trifling incident, very, 
but trifling as it was, the consequences were 
destined to follow him through life, and that in 
a Way quite natural, and as a matter of course. 

For instance, it was natural, was it not, that 
the same motives which induced him to take 
the first cigar, should induce him to take the 
second? To be sure the first one gave rise to a 
great many unpleasant qualms—(not of con- 
science, I regret to say—quite another kind,) 
but these he considered it the part of manliness 
to subdue, and finally he came off conqueror. 
Now there remained nothing more to sigh for, 
but a tall hat and a long-tailed coat. 

In the course of a few years, he and his 
friend Fred both went to college. They had 
roomed together for about a week, when one 
night Fred surprised his chum, by bursting out 





GERMAN.—In some parts of Germany, gen- 








tion.” 





tlemen invariably kiss the hands of their lady 


with this exclamation,— 
“TI say, Ed, I can’t stand it any longer.” 
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“Can’t stand what?” exclaimed Edgar, in re- 
turn. 

“That pipe of yours—that villanous, disgust- 
ing pipe.” 

“Hear him, ye gods and goddesses. He calls 
it a pipe, my meerschaum, my dulcinea!” 

“Come, now—do the first sensible thing in 
your life, and throw it into the fire.” 

“What! give up the partner of my joys and 
sorrows? How can you ask it?” 

“Now answer me honestly, don’t you wish 
you had never learned to smoke?” 

“Honestly, then, yes.” 

“Then give it up. Try it for a week, just to 
please me.” 

“So 1 will—soI will, old fellow—and here’s 
my hand on it.” 

The next day Edgar was observed to be more 
quict and thoughtful than usual. On the next, 
the symptoms increased, and he became very 
irritable. On the third, he found study impos- 
sible, answered questions in monosyllables, 
and banged the poker on the hearth with a 
strong expression, for no reason at all. On the 
fourth, kicked the cat; on the fifth, showed 
mild symptoms of lunacy; on the sixth, a ten- 
dency to suicide; on the seventh, he remarked 
to Fred, in a tone of despair, “It’s no go—we 
must separate. Cause—incompatibility of tem- 
per.” 

“Why, you’ve only tried it a week, man; hold 
on a week longer. 
before now. 


Drunkards have been cured 
This can’t be as bad as delirium 
tremens.” . 
But the suffering youth only shook his head, 
feebly, and declared it was ‘no go.” 

The next day he sought out a chum of con- 
genial tastes, and the bliss they experienced— 
leaning back in their chairs, their feet on the 
table, and wreaths of smoke curling about 
their heads—is only to be understood by the 
initiated. 

It so happened that this chum was very pop- 
ular among the students; they said he was “a 
jolly, good fellow,” 
ite place of resort. 


and his room was a favor- 

Often, when the tutor’s 
step was heard in the corridor, a mysterious 
something was thrust hastily into a drawer—a 
something which contained diamonds that 
never came from Goleonda’s mines, spades that 
were not implements of labor, and “hearts” 
that had nothing whatever to do with “Cu- 
pid’s darts.” But this was not all; there was 
a certain black bottle, kept hidden in a dark 
closet by day, but brought forward on festive 
oOccenrsions, 

Into these and kindred follies too numerous 
to mention, was Edgar led, to which he would 
have had no temptation, had he remained with 
Fred Digby. That he received a diploma at 
last, instead of being summarily expelled, was 
owing more to luck than merit. 

When he left college, if he could have left 
behind him, too, the habits formed there, all 
might yet have been well. That seldom hap- 
pens. Itdid not in his case, as remains to be 
shown. 

It was Christmas eve, and Fred Digby was 
just leaving his room, when he nearly ran 
against his old friend Edgar, in the doorway. 

“Hollo, old fellow! glad to see you!” he ex- 
claimed, shaking hands with him cordially. 
“Come in and sit down.” 

“But you're off, aren’t you?” asked Edgar. 

“No hurry; [ was just going home with a few 
presents. Just look at this picture. It’s for 
Emma; isn’t it pretty?” 

“But man alive, it must have cost” 

“Fifty dollars, exactly,” said Fred. 

“And your salary”’ 

“Is the same as yours.” 

“Isn’t that going it rather strong? NowI 
never think of buying any thing more than a 
pound of candy for the girls, and a tin trumpet 
for Johnny, and things of that kind,” said Ed- 
gar, laughing. “Can’t afford it, you know.” 

“Sit down and let's talk about it,” said Fred. 
“You smoke still, | presume?” 

“Yes, but that amounts to nothing.” 

“About how many cigars a day?” 

“Well — sometimes 


less, 











half-a-dozen, sometimes 
In my room I always use a meerschaum. 
Still faithful to Dulcinea, you see.” And both 
young men laughed merrily. 

“T suppose, on an average, you use at least 
three cigars a day—and that they cost—say ten 
cents apiece?” 

“More, too,” said Edgar. 

“Let’s put it as low as possible. Thirty cents 
a day, 865 days in a year, over a hundred dol- 
lars for cigars. Some very nice presents you 
could get for that. Then, sometimes, say once 


or twice a day, you takea glass of ale, perhaps. 
I think, also, you patronize the theatre and the 
French opera, occasionally.” 

“Where car a fellow spend his evenings?” 


“T like social visiting, don’t you?” 

“T make calls, but to tell the truth, I can’t sit 
a whole evening without feeling the need of to- 
bacco, I’m so in the habit of using it, you 
know.” 

“So, from your own confession, tobacco has 
much to do with debarring you from ladies’ so- 
ciety, and sending you to places of amusement, 
while from the little bit of figuring I have been 
doing here,” handing Edgar a half-sheet of 
paper, “I find your luxuries cost about as much 
as my necessities.” 

“Hang it, I never looked at it in that light be- 
fore. I mean to get married and turn over 
a new leaf.” 
“Reverse the order, and turn over a new leaf 
first. But who is the happy woman? Have 
you seen her?” 
“O, a little angel in blue.” 
“Success to you, with all my heart.” 
It happened that our two young men were 
returning to Boston together, after a short ab- 
sence. Edgar took a smoking car, which caused 
a separation. Fred, finding no other vacant 
seat, was obliged to sit down by a remarkably 
swect-looking young lady. Fate so ordered 
that from this chance meeting, there sprang a 
lasting acquaintance, and finally an engage- 
ment. Fred rushed te Edgar, demanding to be 
congratulated, and invited him to call with him 
and see his beloved. He did so. Jt was the 
angel in blue. Edgar kepthis secret, and served 
as groomsman at his friend’s wedding. 
He never married, having come to the con- 
clusion that he could not afford it. 
In time he grew fussy and dyspeptic, moody 
and irritable. His complexion grew sallow and 
his teeth yellow. He was very little comfort to 
himself, and none at all to any body else. 
He hired « housekeeper who did not object to 
smoking, and she stole his tobacco and whiskey. 
And all this, [hope you sce, flowed naturally 
from that first cigar. 

— —-——- - +o 

For the Companion. 

THE LITTLE PAPPOOSE. 
Joseph Ardine and his wife, having joined a 
company of Western immigrants, settled be- 
tween Lake Michigan and Lake Winnebago. 
He took land at government prices, building a 
small, wooden hut, such as immigrants then 
built; and in a few months had established a per- 
manent home for himself, and wife, and little 
Edith, who was at once the sunshine and blos- 
som of their prairie life. 

As he had chosen to locate near the favorite 
fishing grounds of the Indians, it may be sup- 
posed that he was a man of courage and self- 
reliance. Such indeed he was, for he had 
pitched his tent in the midst of dangerous ene- 
mics, against the protestations of his wife, a del- 
icate, timid creature, who had been reared amid 
the comforts, if not the luxuries, of an Eastern 
home. 

During the first year after their arrival, Ar- 
dine seldom left the vicinity of the log hut. He 
was obliged to labor early and late, to secure 
the first harvest, upon which his safety and 
life, even, depended; but when the winter sup- 
plies were all in, and peace and plenty seemed 
to brood over the log cabin, the restless spirit 
of the man began to cry out for a little indul- 
gence. 

It was determined that the men should all 
set out for a three days’ hunting excursion, 
which, they well knew, would be attended with 
plenty of excitement, if not actual danger. 

At first the women and children wept and 
expostulated, but they were gradually re-as- 
sured by the words of the husbands, who de- 
clared that the Indians were all in their winter 
quarters, at the head of the lake, and that even 
if any should chance to stray into the settle- 
ment, they would be friendly, and satisfied with 
food and rest. 

The men left for their hunt. 

Mrs. Ardine, as we have said, was a timid 
woman. Try as hard as ever she could, she 
could not keep back the tears that fell upon lit- 
tle Edith’s bright face, as she chirped and 
crowed, and plunged her plump, dimpled fin- 
gers into the curls, that always lay in soft 
masses upon the mother’s brow. 

As the mother lifted the child from the cra- 
dle, she was startled by a low, guttural sound, 
which made every drop of blood freeze in her 
veins. It was the exclamation which none who 
have ever heard it uttered by an Indian, can 
can mistake: 

“Ugh!” 

An Indian stood in the door, with a pappoose 
strapped to his back. 

For an instant Mrs. Ardine gazed at him, 
her face expressing the terror of her heart, but 
with the quick intelligence and intuitive sym- 





half-admiring, half-pitiful gaze that was fixed 
upon her beautiful face. 

“Pappoose sick,” he said, presently ; “‘pappoose 
die,”’ He added, sorrowfully. “Old squaw dead; 
no eaty.” 

Little Edith had caught sight of the strange 
looking object, whose bright eyes glowed like 
coals of fire, and clapping her little hands, 
threw herself forward with a chirp of delight. 
A faint smile passed over the eyes, rather 
than the lips of the Indian, as he took a step 
forward, as if soliciting welcome. 

“Will you sit down?” asked Mrs. Ardine, 
placing a chair by the fire. 

The Indian swung the child gracefully from 
his shoulders, and placed it before the fire. It 
was almost frozen, and its little face pinched 
with disease and suffering. 

Mrs. Ardine placed Edith in a chair beside 
her, and then took the strange child in her 
arms, unfastened the coarse blanket with which 
it was enveloped, chafed its cold hands tender- 
ly, laid the weak head against her breast, and 
cuddled it kindly, as a mother fondles her own. 
The Indian looked on with an occasional 
ugh of satisfaction, but without offering to as- 
sist her. 

Presently Mrs. Ardine held a cup of warm 
milk to the thin lips, which the poor creature 
drunk off eagerly. 

“Him eaty!” grunted the Indian,in a more 
cheerful tone. ‘No die?” 

After a little, Mrs. Ardine placed the Indian 
baby in its father’s arms, and preparing a com- 
fortable breakfast, invited him to acceptit. He 
ate ravenously, like one after a long fast, using 
only his fingers, and throwing the food into his 
mouth in a savage fashion. 

In the meanwhile, Mrs. Ardine had placed 
the little pappoose in Edith’s cradle, and it was 
already fallen intoa sweet slumber, which per- 
ceiving, the Indian wrapt his blanket around 
him, and without so much as “by your leave, 
madam,” stretched himself before the fire with 
his feet close to the hearth. 

He looked as though he might have travelled 
all night, having brought his sick child to the 
white settlement, to be cured. 

As he slept, Mrs. Ardine tried to allay the 
terror his sudden appearance had inspired, 
and reflect what it was her duty, as well as for 
her interest, todo. She had heard the old and 
somewhat absurd story, that the Indian is 
never ungrateful, and she resolved, at all events, 
she would take care of the sick child, and 
find some means of communicating with the 
neighbors, the nearest of which was a mile 
distant, before night set in. 

The little pappoose, after a short slumber, 
awoke in a high fever. Its cries soon awoke 
the Indian, to whom Mrs. Ardine, showing an 
empty vial, explained as she best could, that he 
must go to the neighbors for medicines, while 
she, writing upon a slip of paper, solicited the 
aid, of which she stood in such sore need. 

Two hours elapsed before he returned, bring- 
ing an empty vial. They had failed in making 
him comprehend that they had not the remedy 
asked for, and it had not occurred to them to 
send any other in its stead. But he broughta line 
in reply, that friends would be with Mrs. Ar- 
dine before nightfall. 

The kindly expression of the Indian’s face 
was all gone. 

“Pappoose die,” he said; “go to the squaw in 
the great hunting ground;” and he took the 
little creature from the cradle, and wrapt its 
coarse blanket around it, and was proceeding 
to strap it upon the bit of board which Indians 
carry for that purpose, when the sick child 
stretched out its emaciated arms to Mrs. Ar- 
dine, and cried piteously. 

“Leave it with me! I will save it, or at least, 
I will try. Come back when you will, the child 
is yours.” 

She took the child again, and holding Edith 
in one arm, and the pappoose in the other, 
pressed both to her heart with equal tenderness. 

“Ugh!” ejaculated the Indian. “The Great 
Father sees. Indian no forget.” And he van- 
ished as suddenly as he had appeared. 

Mrs. Ardine, relieved, now that her strange 
guest was gone, devoted herself to caring for 
the little stranger, feeling confident that he 
could not return that night, at least, and before 
many hours the friends in the settlement would 
come to her relief. 

This proved to be the case; and, after some 
consultation, it was agreed that all the families 
should spend the night at her cabin, and that 
they would ali remain together until the return 
of the men, since it was almost certain, if the 
Indian returned to his tribe, and betrayed the 
unprotected state of the settlement, they would, 
at least, make a raid upon the property, if not 





pathy of her sex, she was not unmindful of the 





The night passed quietly. So did the next; 
but the night after the flames were seen loom- 
ing up in the direction of the deserted cabins, 
and the terrified women knew the Indians were 
among them. 

It would be impossible to describe the frantic 
terror of the helpless females. There were but 
six women, all told, and as many children, to 
whom the very name of an Indian conveyed an 
idea of torture and death. The lamentations 
which filled the log cabin were pitiable to hear, 
Mrs. Ardine, from being the most timid of 
all, now became the only one that was conra- 
geous and self-possessed. The kindness she had 
felt toward the little pappoose had modified her 
feeling toward all the tribe. She hoped, when 
they saw the sick infant she had nursed, they 
would spare her little Edith, as she had saved 
the pappoose. 

When the immigrants had crected their log 
cabins, they had formed a kind of underground 
cellar, which was to serve as a place of conceal- 
ment and shelter to them in case of attack from 
the Indians; and from this cellar was an under- 
ground way that was to be used to effect one’s 
escape in times of great danger. 

By Mrs. Ardine’s advice all the women and 
children retired to this subterrancous shelter, 
with directions on no account to interfere to 
save her, should the Indians attempt to do her 
injury, but to make their escape through the 
passage as they best could, and try to reach the 


nearest settlement before being overtaken by 


the enemy. 

She herself wrote a letter to her husband, in 
which she begged him not to reproach himself 
for having left her alone; but, in case of her 
being taken captive, to try and redeem her, or, 
at least, to ascertain the fate of Edith, who was 
dearer than her own life. 


and, when all the arrangements were made, and 
the children instructed that their lives depended 
upon their breathless silence, Mrs. Ardine closed 
the trap door, which was to shut out every hu- 
man aid, carefully arranged the rag carpet over 
the opening, and, laying the two children in the 
cradle side by side, sat down beside them to 
await her fate. 


been a year, so horrible were the moments of this 
cruel suspense, when the door opened, and the 
Indian she had formerly seen entered. 

Mrs. Ardine had been too wise to barricade 

her doors. She knew if they came as enemies, 
nothing could prevent them from accomplishing 
their will; and if, as she hoped, her old ac. 
quaintance was among them, her undefended 
condition would appeal to his protection, since 
he would understand she regarded him as a 
friend. 
She pointed to the cradle, and smiled. It was 
a wan smile, to be sure, and her hands trembled 
as she held the candle to the faces of the sleep- 
ers. 

The dark face of the savage lighted up. 

“Ugh!” pappoose no die—her no die—this no 
die,” placing his finger on Mrs. Ardine’s arm. 

Taking the candle from her hand, he looked 
carefully over the cabin; then, as if satisfied she 
was alone, he opened the door to his compan- 
ions. They came in, one after the other, with 
their hands full of booty, and looked upon the 
sleeping babes, as the Indian described, in his 
own dialect, how he had brought the pappoose, 
sick, and cold, and hungry, to the kind woman 
before them, and how she had nursed and 
saved him. 

When he had finished, the Indians advanced, 
one by one, and bent low before her, then glided 
out as noiselessly as they had entered, and were 
seen no more. 

The morning came at last, and, toward noon, 
the men returned from their hunting. The 
women and children were released from their 
confinement, and the story of their sufferings 
told. 

In due time the log cabins were rebuilt, the 
settlement strengthened, and the Indians retired 
before the more powerful white man. This was 
the last raid ever made upon those settlers. 
The underground cellar is still pointed out, 
where the women and children were sheltered. 

The little pappoose was allowed to remain 
some years in Joseph Ardine’s family, and en- 
deared himself to all its members by his kindly 
and happy nature. But, as he grew up, the 
Indian instincts increased upon him, until he 
went back to his tribe, and was much honored 
among them. 

When the little Edith grew up to womanhood 
and married, and had a little Edith of her own, 
she received the present of a cradle of birch 
bark, very showily embroidered with beads and 
colored quills, from the Indian chief that had 





slaughter the women and children. 


been her foster-brother in childhood; and it is 


This letter was secreted in the cellar also; 


It might have been an hour, or it might have 
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still retained, and exhibited for the admiration 
of the curious. 

It is pleasant to know that, in savage, as well 
as civilized life, a kindness is not always for- 


gotten. 





For the Companion. 
A RACE FOR LIFE. 
By Kappa. 

In the woods at the top of the long ridge that 
rises between Grand Pre and the valley of the 
Gaspereaux, a little group had assembled; and 
the dense woods of fir and hemlock trees, se- 
cured for them an effectual hiding place. 

A heavy affliction had fallen upon the peace- 
ful and harmless Acadians who had settled on 
these shores. Suspected by the British, who 
dreaded their hostility, and at the same time 
coveted their possessions, they had been the 
victims of various tyrannical acts, which were 
ominous of their final doom. 

At length the blow had fallen. The order 
had gone forth for their complete expulsion, 
and banishment to a distant land. The great- 
est care was taken that this should be kepta 
profound secret, until they might all be en- 
trapped, and lie at the mercy of their masters. 

In pursuit of this design, the British com- 
mander had called upon all the Acadians to 
assemble near the mouth of the Gaspereanx 
with their families. The success uf the plan 
was complete. Fearing the tyranny of their 
hostile rulers, yet not suspecting the full force 
of the blow that was impending, they had as- 
sembled, and at this moment had heard their 
doom. 

Some, however, had not permitted themselves 
to be enticed into the snare. These had either 
fied, or secreted themselves; and, among the 
number of these latter, was the litthe company 
which has been mentioned. They had chosen 
a place which was favorable to concealment, 
and yet near enough to the place of meeting for 
them to learn the result. 

One of these was a venerable old man, the 
patriarch of the company, who sat on a mossy 
bank at the foot of a giant hemlock. On one 
side of him were seated a middle aged man and 
woman, and on the other a boy. These were 
the Burnscuf family, representing three genera- 
tions; and, though they had thus concealed 
themselves, many of their nearest relatives had 
gone to the fatal assembly. 

“There has been no sound for a long time, 
Francois,” said the old man. “It is more than 
two hours since the gun fired. I think it will 
be safe for one of us to venture out a little dis- 
tance, and reconnoitre.” 

“That is just what I was thinking, father,” 
said Francois. ‘But who of us is to go? You 
can’t; and I can’t, with this arm still suffering 
from that English bullet. Nor can Marie.” 

Saying this, he touched his finger signifi- 
cantly to his right arm, which he was wearing 
in a sling. 

The old man sighed. 

“Father,” said the boy, quickly, “let me go.” 

“You, Claude!” cried his father. 

“Yes, me. Why not? 


am no longer a child. Let me go.” 


The father and the grandfather both looked 
at the boy with surprise, and yet with a fond 
pride, as they saw his eager eyes, and his ani- 


mated face. 


“My son! O, my son! hush!” exclaimed the 
“It is not for you to think 


mother, in terror. 
of such a thing.” 


“It is, mother; itis. I am the only one who 


can go. Besides, there is no danger.” 


A long discussion now followed, in which the 
men were inclined to favor Claude’s proposition, 


while the mother, with tears, opposed it. 


At last, however, she withdrew her opposi- 
ton, and Claude received permission to go: so, 
with many promises that he would be careful 
about himself, and not run any risk, Claude 


took his departure. 


For a long time Claude’s way led through 
the thick woods, but at last he came out upon 
the brow of a hill, which looked out upon a 


Wide scene, 


The hill descended beneath him so abruptly, 
that it was almost a precipice; and there the 
forest ended, and all was cultivated and fertile. 
Before him lay a vast plain, low and level, 
Which had once been beneath the sea, but had 
been reclaimed by the Acadians, and turned to 


fertile dyke lands. 


oe three miles out was an island, and, 
; m the mainland to this place, extended a 
ong dyke. Beyond this dyke, and on the left, 


Am I not able? If 
you were well,do you think you could glide 
through the brush more stealthily than I can? 
or would you be able to elude a pursuer much 
better? Father, I am fourteen years old, and 


which was now uncovered by the tide, and 


once had been. 


ent one attracted his attention. On his right, a 
long distance off, there might be seen another 
dyke, beyond which were the waters of Miner’ 
Basin. Here the Gaspereaux river emptied it- 
self, and near here’ was the place where the 
Acadians had been summoned. 
place that Claude had first turned his eyes. 


him. The spot was empty. None of his coun- 
trymen were there. Allhad gone. But where? 
Alas! it needed no long search to show him 
where. 


of the British fleet. Some were far away, with 
all sails spread; others, nearer, were rapidly 
following, while one still remained at anchor; 


see a great crowd gathered, all on the side near- 
est the loved shores which they were leaving 
forever,—a crowd which he knew well to be his 
countrymen, his friends, and his relatives. 

This, then, had been their fate, and the worst 
forebodings of his father had been more fhan 
realized. 

The shore, from which these hapless exiles 
had been torn, still testified to their fate. A 
detachment of British soldiers was there, and, 
for a great distance, could be scen an assem- 
blage of horses and of wagons. All these had 
been left forever, after having been used to 
draw the Acadians into the hands of their ene- 
mies. ; 

Claude saw all this with eyes of horror and 
dismay. But thiswas not enough. There arose 
within his heart an ungovernable desire to ven- 
ture nearer, and see more. He gave no thought 
to any risk which he might run, but obeyed 
only the strong impulse which he felt to learn 
still more of the fearful fate of those whom he 
loved. 

Slowly, therefore, and cautiously, he ventured 
forth from the shelter of the trees, and descend- 
ed the steep slope before him, to the dyke land 
beneath. 

It was his intention to cross over to the island 
in front, which formed a long sea wall to the 
dyke lands, and contained the homes of many 
of his friends. In the woods of that island some 
might still be concealed, and he could hide 
himself, and form communications with them, 
so as to bring back some comfort to his par- 
ents. 

He walked at a rapid pace over to the dyke, 


place it between himself and any hostile scouts. 
Reaching this place, he walked for a long dis- 
tance, and, at last, after traversing two miles, 
came close to the island. Here he clambered to 
the top of the dyke, and looked all around. 
Scarcely had he reached the summit, when a 
loud shout arose close beside him. He turned 
his head, and saw three British soldiers, and a 
horse. They were a scouting party, and had 
been resting on the side of the dyke. 

They had discovered him, and came rushing 
toward him. He saw it all, and, the next in- 
stant, leaping back to the other side of the 
dyke, he ran, with the speed of a grayhound, 
over the mud flats. For some time Claude was 
not pursued, aud he made rapid progress, and 
soon put a long distance between himself and 
the dyke. Looking back from timc to time, he 
saw them at first standing still, then running 
up and down. At last he saw them getting the 
horse over. This explained all to him. One 
of them was going to mount, and pursue him 
in this way. This design was soon accom- 
plished, and Claude saw that the horseman 
was after him. 

The mud flats over which he was running, 
were several miles in length, and of varying 
width. Through the midst ran a creek for 
about two miles, falling into a broad, deep 
stream, which bounded the dyke lands and the 
flats. 

These flats were, for the most part, firm, with 
a surface mud several inches deep, which was 
soft, but offered no insurmountable impediment 
to either man or beast. 

Toward the upper part of the creek, Claude 
directed his course. But on these mud flats 
were many places which were extremely dan- 
gerous, where the mud was all soft, and almost 
impassable, being almost like a quicksand. 

Claude knew well the most dangerous of 
these, and, in order to effect his escape, direct- 
ed his course over the largest one of them all. 
He knew that his light weight, if he ran rap- 
idly, without stopping, would enable him to 
pass it without extreme peril, while pursuit 





Was a vast extent of mud, of a reddish color, 


But it was not upon this scene that Claude’s | upon his ears. 
eyes were turned. Another, and a very differ-| Claude, without stopping or turning, kept on 





It was to this | 


Scarcely had he done so than a cry escaped } 


and crossed to the other side of it, so as to 


The horseman was, meanwhile, gaining rap- | been convinced that with Helen, even Nick for- 


‘his course, straight through the treacherous 
way before him. 

| The mud was soft, but he ran on tiptoe, and, 

| though his feet sank deep at every step, yet, so 
light was liis frame, so sinewy his muscles, and 


tinucd his flight. 

Only once Was he delayed. This was in the 
} middle of the place. The whele of this quick- 
sand, as it may be called, was formed by the 
| filling up of some former creek, and it was 
| slightly hollowed, and lower than the surround- 


Out on the bay there floated the dark forms! ing surface. In the middle, the mud was al- | 


| most liquid. 
| Here Claude sank to one knee, and floundered 


| fora few moments. But, with a violent effort, 


| before, until at length he reached the more 
| solid ground on the other side. 

| Then he ran more slowly, so as to regain his 
breath, and turned every few moments to see 
what his pursuer would do. 

The soldier, biinded by rage, ignorant of dan- 
ger, and thinking, perhaps, that he could follow 
where another liad led the way, rode, following 
on in Claude’s tracks. 

On reaching the dangerous place, the horse 
sank deep. The rider spurred aud whipped him 
fiercely; and the animal, maddened by pain, 
gave a few wild and desperate bounds, straight 
onward toward the middle of the place. 

His Jast bound carried him there, and, as he 
descended, he sank at once up to his girths. 
The soldier leaped off, and pulled at the reins, 
but he himself began to sink. 

He dropped the reins, and tried to drag him- 
self out, but his efforts availed nothing. Every 
fresh struzgle only assisted the aevtion of the 
treacherous soil around him. 

He shricsed aloud for help. He sank deeper 
and deeper, still struggling with his arms, 
while his legs were firmly imbedded. At last 
he clutched his horse with a violent effort, and 
tried to drag himself out in that way. 

Claude, looking back, had seen the first 
plunge of the horse, and now stood watching 
for the end. 

It was not long delayed. Grasping the horse, 
the soldier dragged himself out a little, but only 
to drag down more quickly the snorting animal. 
So, deeper and decper, both went, until .at last 
the struggle ceased. All was still, and the oozy 
slime spread itself over the scene of the fright- 
ful catastrophe. 


whole party fled from the country, and found a 


Claude rejoined his parents in safety. The 


showed what the fertile meadows beneath him | idly upon him, and, as Claude reached the edge | got to be vain and affected. 
of the dangerous place, a pistol shot rang out | 
But the bullet fell short, and | morning call, Helen met her fair critics, it was 


Whether in the evening party, or at the 


| the same, she made them friends. If her dress 
| was just as rich and becoming as possible, 
| upon a great occasion, she forgot it so entirely 
that her rivals could admire it without envy. 
| Not an Uxbridge girl failed to say, at the end of 
the Commencement festivities—“Well, Helen 


so wide his leaps, that he bounded on and con- | Winsor is a true lady, a good girl with no idle 


| notions of her own superiority.” 

| Modesty won good opinions, where pride 
| would have excited only contempt, or hatred. 

| But the matrons and the aunties, less inter- 
| ested judges, were won by rarer traits, to 
| speak with enthusiasm of the young lady. 
Helen’s father had been deaf for some years. 
| Partial deafness is a sore trial to any one. 
| Hearing just enough to become curious to hear 
more, unwilling to break in upon the current 


and, on the decks of this last one, Claude could | he extricated himself, and hurried on as fast as | Of table talk, or parlor chat, by asking stupid 
| 


| questions, the poor unfortunate sits, surrounded 
| by laughing faces, and can only pretend to 
; smile at what he cannot hear. 
| Then comes the well told anecdote. The un- 
| fortunate listener, by’ straining every nerve, 
| catches a part, only to lose the very sentence 
| where the point comes in, and the general shout 
of approbation and enjoyment follows. 
Some one, wishing to be polite, asks a ques- 
tion, only to compel the poor, weary, unsatis- 
fied listener to admit that he is a little deaf. 
Then in stentorian tones he begins a conver- 
sation, which makes the sensitive ear and 
nerves vibrate with pain, and so attracts the 
notice of a roomful of persons to the most com- 
monplace themes, until the deaf man gladly 
drops all effort to converse, and draws into his 
shell, to brood sadly over his infirmity. 
The blind are almost always cheerful, the 
deaf are over sensitive and jealous. 
“You are a very happy deaf person, Mr. 
Winsor, if you will allow me to say so,” re- 
marked Squire Comer, to his guest, struck by 
his beaming face. 
“My dear sir,” answered the happy father, 
“my Helen is ears to the deaf. When [ lose 
her, I shall be truly deaf.” 
Mrs. Comer smiled at her husband, as Iclen 
entered the room in her graceful way, and took 
aseat by her father. “Dear papa, Iam sorry 
to be one moment late.” 

“Never mind, Nellie, dear. Squire Comer 
ean talk to me without shouting.” 

Then the conversation became general, but 
Mr. Winsor did not lose the thread of it. 
“Mr. Winsor,” said Mr. Comer, bowing at 
the same time toward Helen, “you have the 
advantage of us. Miss Helen’s translation of 
our table talk into your ear, is far more grace- 


home, not long afterwards, in Canada. 
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HELEN WINSOR. 


ter, the heiress! 
taken off your feet by her style. What a fo 
all the girls setting caps for him, to be sure.” 


“Tt would not be strange if this Miss Hele 
bore off the palm at college Commencement, 


father’s idol.” 


eager to see her, I’m not.” 
at her own mental reply, as the door of tl 


house opposite closed upon her figure, too. 
Miss Winsor came. 


graces, which is saying a great deal. 


from the half-closed blind, “she dresses ju 
nati.” 


her in evening toilette. 
dress in the morning.” 





would be impossible, 


“You don’t say? Well, then we are to have 
the honor of seeing Miss Winsor, Nick Win- 
sor’s sister, the Hon. Erastus Winsor’s daugh- 
I wonder if she is like Nick; if 
if so, prepare to be stunned by her toilette; 


that Nick is! How gratifying it must be to have 


said the second speaker, “for she has been fine- 
ly eflucated, is as handsome as her brother, per- 
haps as disagreeably conscious of it, and her 


“Well, I never worship other people’s idols,” 
answered the first speaker, running up the steps 
into the house, and looking laughingly back. 
“The whole town, students and all, may be 


“Yes, you are,” muttered her friend, smiling 


Nick was seen walking 
down Maple Avenue with a haughtier air than 
usual, and as proud of the fine girl who leaned 
upon his arm; as he had ever been of his own 


“Well,” sighed more than one pretty Uxbridge 
girl, with an accent of relicf, as she drew back 


like other girls, if she did come from Cincin- 


“O, wait,” whispered envy, “until you sce 
No genteel people over- 


Could the clear, unaffected, happy laugh 
which rang out from Miss Helen’s lips, have 
been heard just then, it would have done much 
to disarm these critics, and could they have 
watched the brother and sister they would have 


ful than any thing we dull people say.” 

“No, papa,” was the modest answer. “I do 
not presume to improve upon what such learned 
men and sensible women say.” 

“Ah! well! well!” said the old) man, “I 
sometimes think I expect too much of Nellie’s 
attention in company, but it gratified me the 
other day to hear an educated gentleman say 
that she has the clearest articulation, the most 
graphic and spirited style in conversation of 
any young lady he had met. You must excuse 
the praise of a fond father of his own child, 
but [ wish other young ladies would learn what 
n | # true yet rare accomplishment it is.” 

»| “Papa!” exclaimed Nellie, blushing. 

“The secret of itis, she taught it to herself 
just to please an old man like me.” 

“And blushes now to find it fame,” added a 
guest. Then in a lower tone, he remarked to 
the lady next him: “Miss Winsor is one of 
the best readers | have ever listened to; and I 
am told that her first lessons in reading were 
learned that she might be able to please her 
father.” 

Itis said that many young people never make 
any thing of their talents, simply because they 
place no motive before the mind strong enough 
to develop them. Filial love had been Helen’s, 
and in striving to gratify her father, she had 
acquired a fine combination of useful and orna- 
mental accomplishments. 

“Do you belicve she is always so devoted to 
her father? You know, it pays here, where all 
the beaux are extolling her sweetness and self- 
denial,” asked one not quite ready to own that 
Helen was unspoilt by wealth. 

“Believe? you had better ask Nick, if ever 
Helen had a wrong motive, if you want a good 
castigation. The servant now with them has 
been with the family since Helen’s birth, and 
yet Helen is her beau ideal.” 

Well, well, how easy it all looks, yet with 
one false opinion, one wrong governing motive, 
Helen might have taken harm from her very 
blessings, 
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For the Companion. 
SNAPDRAGON. 


Last summer, at the seashore, I had the honor 
of being present at the opening of one of the 
Indian mounds, which are found in many places 
along the coast. 

It wasn’t a prim, scientific party, but just two 
jolly lads, little Posy and myself. 

The boys had heard a gooai deal of talk among 
the gentlemen about these mounds, and the rel- 
ics often found in them. Arrow-heads, stone 
hatchets, queer pots and weapons, were just 
what they wanted for their museum of miner- 
als, shells, insects and coins. So Bob and 
Harry laid their heads together, and resolved 
to dig open a certain mound in a lonely field 
which nobody seemed to own. 

I was invited, to give an air of respectability 
to the expedition, and Posy had to go also, for 
she followed me like a little dog. Nobody was 
to know, till we returned, laden with spoils; and 
who could tell but what we might make some 
grand discovery, which would make our names 
immortal! 

It was necessary to get off as privately as 
possible, lest the other fellows should suspect 
some fun, and follow is. So the boys went off 
first, with a couple of shovels, to dig for bait, as 
every one supposed; and, in the course of fifteen 
minutes, Posy and myself strolled away with 
our baskets, as if bent on getting berries. 

When we reached the spot, the boys were hard 
at work, shovelling away at the ground with a 
will. Posy had a big clam shell in her pocket, 
and, inspired by their energy, began to scoop 
ynd scratch as eagerly as they, while I sat on 
the wall, to keep watch, and give notice if any 
one approached. 

It was hard work, and, long before a sign of 
the red men appeared, the hands of both diggers 
were blistercd, and their faces as red and damp 


i“, , 


as any “navvy’s.’ 

“Don t believe it is an Indian mound,” said 
Bob, pausing for breath. 

“Nothing bere, any way, but common stones,” 
added Harry, wiping his hot forehead. 

“I’ve got a funny little thing that you digged 
up just now,” said Posy, scrubbing away at a 
small, grimy bit of metal, that came up in 
the last shovelful of dirt. 

We all gathered round her, and, after much 
looking and cleaning, we decided that it was a 
small bell without a tongue. 

“Never heard of Indians having bells,” said 
I, meditatively. 

“Given to ’em by the whites, for ornament, 
perhaps; they liked rubbish, you know,” put in 
Harry, with a satisfied air. 

“Let’s have another go at the hole, and see 
what we'll get next,” added Bob, evidently sure 
that a warrior in full costume was soon to be 
disinterred. 

Down went the shovels, up came the dirt, and 
away rattled the stones, as the boys dug, and 
Posy scooped, manfully. 

“Here he is,” cried Bob, presently, seizing a 
bit of something that had once been a blanket. 

The mouldy fabric fell to pieces under his 
violent tug, and he tossed up the fragments for 
our inspection. It certainly was an old woollen 
blanket, with an odd sort of fringe. 

Dear me! this was getting exciting, and I 
was beginning to think I’d better take Posy 
away, if a skeleton was really going to be dis- 
covered, when a shout from the boys made me 
look eagerly into the hole. 

Several small bones came flying up, and I 
poked them into a heap as fast as they ap- 
peared, for the boys worked as if possessed. 

Posy stopped digging, and looked very sol- 
emn, and I forgot every thing but my interest 
in our great discovery. 

“No more,” said Bob, at last; and then both 
scrambled out of the hole to examine their 
prize. 

“Pil tell you what it is,” said Harry, after 
arranging the little bones carefully; “it’s a pap- 
poose.” 

“O!” cried Posy, clasping her hands, “let’s 
put it back. It isn’t right to dig poor little 
*pooses up.” 

“T guess there is nothing else, so you’d better 
bury the bones, and come away,” I advised, 
hoping we shouldn’t get into trouble. 

“There’s no skull to this. I must find it, and 
then we can learn something,” began Harry, 
when Bob, who had jumped down again, came 
tumbling up with a new treasure. 

A round band of metal, green and rusty, but 
showing faint traces of an inscription of some 
kind. 

“A bracelet,” I said; and, pulling a handful 
of grass, tried to clean it. “Get me some water 


and sand, and we can read the words,” I cried, 
much excited, as my scrubbing took effect? 
Harry ran to the brook, and Bob to the sand- 


bank, and both were back in a minute, to hover 
round me as I scoured away with my handker- 
chief, which I sacrificed to the cause of science. 

“Hollo, it’s English!” exclaimed Bob, read- 
ing a single syllable, as it came out on the rusty 
brass. 

“Snap” was the word, and we all stared at it 
a minute in silence. 

“Fire away!” cried Harry; and I scrubbed 
again, till the strange word “Dragon” appeared 
in capitals. 

“There’s a find for you,” said the boys, quite 
elated. _ 

“Indians had queer names, you know; and 
they were often given them by the English. 
Here are more words, and they may explain 
the mystery,” I said, learnedly, as I worked on 
bravely; for I felt as if we were covering our- 
selves with glory. 

Under the first word were these in smaller 
letters: ‘Belongs to Squire Bangs, Clamville.” 

“Now that’s a puzzler,” said Bob, looking 
bewildered. 

“Perhaps the whites used to make slaves of 
the Indians,” added Harry, boldly. 

“Who was Snapdragon?” asked innocent 
Posy 

“Well, he was the squire’s little dog; and 
what the old lady will say to your diggin’ on 
him up this way, I dun’no,” answered a droll 
voice behind us. 

We all started as guiltily as if we had been 
hiding stolen money; and, looking round, saw 
our pleasant berry-woman leaning over the 
fence, with a twinkle in her merry old eyes, that 
made us all burst out laughing at the ridiculous 
figure we cut. 

“Is it really a dog?” asked Bob, when he got 
his breath. 

“Certain sure; and | see him put here, years 
ago. The squire set stores by him, ’cause he 
saved his life once; and when the critter died, 
the old lady would have him buried in his own 
little blanket, and collar, and bells. There used 
to be a stone here till it got lost, but no one 
thought of routin’ the poor beast up, till you 
came a diggin’ for Injuns.” ° 

“We'll bury him right away; and don’t you 
ever tell, please,” said I, while the boys shov- 
elled bones, collar, blanket and dirt, back into 
the hole, double quick. 

“It’s a pretty good joke, but I won’t say 
nothin’, seein’ it’s you,” said good-natured 
Ma’am Butterfield, as she went smiling away 
to fill her pails. 

Feeling very much ashamed of our failure, 
we solemnly promised to keep the secret, and 
left the interesting spot as fast as possible. 
But the secret weighed upon our minds; and, 
when the boys found it impossible to refrain 
from saying ““Snapdragon” to one another at 
tea, with winks and fits of laughter, Posy burst 
out with the whole story, to the great amuse- 
ment of the assembled household. 

———— _ +o» ---- 


CANADA AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Much is said about the annexatien of Canada, 
or British North America, to the United States; 
and when we remember how steadily our coun- 
try has annexed territory that belonged to other 
countries, there is nothing unreasonable in sup- 
posing that even British America may become 
part of this republic. 

From France, we bought Louisiana, more 
than sixty years since, in 1803. Then we ob- 
tained Florida, from Spain, half a century ago. 
Texas came into the Union voluntarily, almost 
a quarter of a century since. 

From the Indians we have obtained a great 
deal of territory, by purchase, or by conquest. 
California we obtained from Mexico, partly by 
conquest, and partly by purchase. Other Mex- 
ican land has been added to our dominion, and 
more will be had in time,—perhaps all Mexico. 
Alaska is our last acquisition. 

Should Canada join us, she would follow the 
general rule, which points to the creation of 
a great empire, that shall include all North 
America; and as our country is by far the 
greatest one in North America, naturally it at- 
tracts all other countries, and the tendency is 
to abserb them all. 

There is a large party in Canada who would 
be glad to see their country annexed to ours. 
Another party there would prefer to have their 
country converted into a nation, which should 
govern itself,—another “United States,” if we 
may so call what would be a union of a number 
of Provinces. 

Yet a third party exists in Canada, composed 
of men who would keep things as they are, 
that is, maintain the connection with Great 
Britain, they being alive to old ideas, and not 
unaware of the advantages that belong to such 





But Great Britain does not wish to maintain 
the connection she has had with Canada for 
more than an hundred years. She is, indeed, 
desirous of getting rid of most of her colonies 
and dependencies, and were they all to leave 
her, she would dismiss them all kindly, with a 
hearty benediction. 
A great change has come over the British 
people. Their ancestors fought bravely against 
our ancestors, when the latter founded the 
United States; but were the Canadians to “‘set 
up for themselves,” the present race of Britons 
would do all they could to help them in the 
work. They have, in fact, said as much to the 
Canadians as amounts to this, that they would 
be glad to have them go, and the sooner the 
better. We wonder the Canadians have not 
taken the rather broad hints they have had that 
their room is better than their company. 
But whether the Canadians take the hint or 
not, it is very clear that the connection between 
Great Britain and British America cannot much 
longer be kept up, and that they will have to 
make up their mind to decide between national 
life and becoming Americans, that is, people of 
the United States. 
a eee 

ANCIENT HISTORY. 
O! how sleepy Iam! There surely no sense is 
In this dull, stupid book, that ma makes me read, 
With its horrible tales of attacks and detences, 
Of sackings and sieges, and many a deed 
Of murder and blood, and of wearisome mystery, 
That 1 don'tcare a pin for, in dry ancient history. 
The day is so bright, and so warm, and so sunny, 

nd the air spells s0 sweet of the blossoms of spring, 
And there's ry ~~ fH bees as they gather the honey, 
And down in the orchard the bob-o-links sing, 


While I'm shut in my room here to learn all the mystery, 
That is scarcely worth knowing, of dry ancient history. 
Now if ma did but know that in this lovely weather, 
When the wild-flowers ring their sweet bells in the 
wood 
I would dote on my botany, I’m sure she would rather 
Have me study at that, in a bright, willing mood, 
Than to yawn and to doze o’er the wearisome mystery, 
That 1 ne'er shall remember, of dry ancient history. 
For then [ ceuld roam in the flelds and the meadows, 
And follow the brook in its frolicsome flow, 
W here the old, mossy rocks lie asleep in the shadows, 
At the fuot of the hill where the swect-ferns grow, 
And of Nature I'd learn there each God-showing mys- 
tery - 
O, sweeter, by far, than this dry ancient history. 


= ee 
For the Companion. 


WELL STRUCK. 


the process of striking plants. If you turn to 
the paper you will see that by striking plants, is 
meant the placing of cuttings or slips in a suita- 
ble box of sand, and causing them to strike out 
new roots, so that each cutting might became a 
plant. 

Now let us imagine that three whole weeks 
have slipped away, instead of the eight days 
that have really passed. 


lively young plants. 


tings are still stiff and green. 
died. 


wrong. 
out why it was these two cuttings were lost. 


we shall want loam of some kind. 
procure the proper materials, and make some.’ 

“Make some loam! How can you?” 

“1 will show you directly. 
first.” 

“Now look here. 


propagating box?” 


very wonderful about it. 


ago.” 


= 


t. See; you cannot rub it off. 
clings to it, but seems to actually be a part o 
the cutting. 
ring all around the bottom of the cutting.” 
“It is very curious. What do you call it?” 
“The callous. 
tion, or a granuloas growth. 


push out right through the callous. The callou 
seems to be the first stage of new growth. 





a connection, and indifferent to its dangers. 





our sand box. 


Week before last I gave you an account of 


In three weeks time the cuttings ought to 
have either died outright, and the whole affair 
have become a failure, or, instead of a box of 
cuttings, we should have a nice collection of 


On taking off the glass cover of the box, we 
find that the leaves that were left on the cut- 


To be sure, one or two of the cuttings have 
Down in one corner of the box, the 
black, mouldering remains of two cuttings 
show that, just in that spot, something was 
We must look into this soon, and find 


“Now Jack, get an old case knife, some flower 
pots if you have them, and one or two old box- 
es—soap boxes, or something of that sort. Then 
If you have 
any all prepared, well and good; if not, we must 


Get the case knife 


Do you see this cutting of 
geranium that I have just dug up from our 


“Yes, L see it; but I am sure there is nothing 
There is some yellow 
sand clinging to the bottom of it, but, other- 
wise, I do not see that it has changed in the 
least since it was put in the box three weeks 


“Just examine that yellow sand, as you call 
It not only 


It seems to have grown out in a 


It is what is called a granula- 
It always appears 
on cuttings before they throw out any new roots. 
When the roots do break forth, they invariably 


“Here is another cutting [ have dug up from 
See how the tiny white roots 


ee | 
have pwshed out through the callous, and 
hang, like thick hairs, about the end of the cut. 
ting. Itisnolongeracutting. It is a youne 
plant; and, like most young things, it must be 
as hungry as a bear. We must give it some 
thing to eat, or it will soon die. 
“The box in which the cuttings are standine 
contains nothing but sand. Plants cannot live 
on sand alone. Sand is, as I will show you 
some day, nothing but rocks and stones pound. 
ed up fine. It contains no food for plants.” 
“Then why did you put the cuttings jn jy? 
Why did you not fill the box with loam jn. 
stead ?” 
“O! that would neverdo. Loam or earth cop. 
tains food for plants; but, until the young e;. 
tings have roots, or mouths to feed with, j; 
would only be an injury to put such rich foo 
so near them. They could not eat it, and tie 
loam would have become soaked with water 
and sour, long before the roots put forth, “ 
sand holds the water the cuttings need to keep 
them alive, and remains sweet and clean,” 
“Now that the roots have come out, and the 
plants begin to want something better than 
yater, we must remove them from the sand 
and plant each one in good loam, where its 
roots can spread out, find what they need, and 
so grow up into large plants.” 
“But Ihave no loam. I have several flower 
pots, and some old boxes, but the only soil [ 
have is in the garden.” 
“Then, as I said before, we must make some, 
Get a spade, the wheelbarrow, and your things, 
and we’ll go out and see what we can find.” 
“Here is some good soil in this old carrot 
bed. We'll have a few spadefuls, and then 
drive on towards the barn.” 
“Yonder is a heap of old compost, and here js 
a pile of sand. A few shovels of cach will fill 
the barrow. Now we will stir the whole mass 
well, turning it over and over, and removing all 
the stones and rubbish. There; that is the way 
to mix soil for potting. It is not by any means 
the best way, nor is it the best soil, but it will 
answer on a pinch. Some other time I will 
show you how to prepare good soil in a proper 
manner. 
“Now give me a flower pot; the smallest size 
first. This little pot is called a two-inch pot, 
because it measures two inches across the top. 
It is the best size for young rooted cuttings, 
and, if we had enough, I would use no others. 
“There is a reason for first using a very small 
pot. Some other time I will explain it to you. 
“Now for the potting. Watch me, and you 
will soon learn to do it yourself. 
“In the bottom of the pot is a small hole. 
This we will partially close with a stone, ora 
bit of slate or broken pot. Over this we will 
fill in loam from the wheelbarrow till the potis 
heaping full. NowI thrust my forefinger into the 
top of the soil, and so make a smooth, round hole. 
Into this hole I drop the roots of a cutting, so 
that the cutting is about half sunk. Next, with 
my two fingers I gently press the soil down till 
the cutting stands up stiff and straight, and the 
soil is even with the top of the pot. All the 
other small pots are treated in the same way, 
and yet we have plenty more cuttings. The 
larger pots and boxes are filled with loam, and 
the cuttings set out thickly in them. This is 
not the best way todo. A single plant in one 
small pot is best. Why, I have not time to ex- 
plain now. 

“When all are set out, we still have a number 
of cuttings that are not rooted, and, as you 
remember, two of them died. What to do with 
them, and why we lost a part, I must tell some 
> | other day.” CARL. 
———-+or—_—-——— 


QUEER NAMES. 


Some of the names that are considered pect- 
liarly honorable, because they belonged to royal 
families, or still belong to them, were by 00 
means of very high origin; but became great 
because of the persons by whom they were 
borne, or, rather, because of the rank of those 
persons. 

One of the greatest of royal names is Plantag- 
enet. It belonged toa family that gave kings 
to England for ten generations, (A. D. 1154—- 
1485,) and Queen Victoria holds the greatest of 
modern sceptres, in virtue of her descent from 
f | Elizabeth Plantagenct, daughter of Edward IV., 
and wife of Henry VIL., first of the Tudor kings, 
and himself descended, by the female line, from 
John of Gaunt, fourth son of Edward Wl. 

Yet this name, once so great in fact, and still 
so great in history, though extinct as 4 royal 
appellation ever since the close of the summer 
of 1485, had a very humble origin. 
s| According to one account, Fulk, Count of 
Anjou, assumed the broom plant, as an emblem 
of humility; but the better account is, that, hay 
ing been guilty of some great offence, he made 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








a pilgrimage to Rome, where he was scourged 
with twigs of the broom, or plantageniste,— 
whence the name of the family. 

A descendant of Fulk, Geoffrey, Count of An- 
jou, married Matilda, daughter of Henry I. of 
England; and their son became Henry IL. of 
England, the first of the Plantagenet monarchs. 

The name sounds well, partly because ef the 
associations, and partly because it comes to us 
Latinized, Latin being sonorous, and the lan- 
guage of empire; but it would have a comical 
effect were history to speak of the great and 
royal race of Broomtwigs, or Broomcorn. 

Capet is the name of that family which so 
long gave kings to France,—about eight hun- 
dred years without interruption, and some time 
in the last eighty years. Whether it comes 
from capito, large head, or from chapeto, an 
Auvergenese word for jester, or from the Cape 
of St. Martin, or from some other word of no 
high grade, no one knows. But in either case, 
the origin of this royal name is not a high one. 

The Capets at one time, (in the eighteenth 
century) and as Bourbons, ruled over France, 
Spain, a large part of Italy, most of America 
from the Straits of Fuca to the Straits of Magel- 
lan, a part of Africa and a part of the East In- 
dies. They have just lost the last of their 
thrones, that of Spain. At present there are 
Capetian pretenders to the thrones ef Spain, of 
the Two Sicilies, and of France. 

The greatest royal race in Europe at this time 
is that House of Hohenzollern which reigns 
in Prussia, and which the war of 1866 made vir- 
tual rulers of Germany. It is a very old family, 
dating from the dim twilight of the middle ages. 
Hohenzollern is in Suabia, not far from Con- 
stance, and, as Mr. Carlyle says, “near the 
springs of the Danube.” “Fanciful Dryasdust,” 
says the same distinguished writer, “doing a 
little etymology, will tell you the name Zollern 
is equivalent to Tollery, or Place of Tolls; where- 
by Hohenzollern comes to mean the High or 
Upper Tollery, and gives one the notion of an- 
tique peddlers climbing painfully out of Italy 
and the Swiss valleys, thus far; unstrapping 
their pack horses here, and chaffering in un- 
known dialect about toll.” 

In plain language, the old Hohenzollerns be- 
longed to the robber chivalry of Germany, that 
used to plunder travellers and others, and were 
right noble thieves. The family has kept up 
its ancient character, the present Prussian mon- 
archy being made up, for the most part, of 
countries torn from other princes. The Hohen- 
zollerns have taken toll from many persons, 
and they often have taken—or mistaken—the 
grist for the toll, thus keeping up the received 
reputation of toll-gatherers. 





BASS FISHING ON THE POTOMAC. 


’ A correspondent of the Baltimore Sun thinks 
bass fishing on the Potomac is much finer sport 
than trout fishing any where, and from his de- 
scription it must be intensely exciting. The 
bass weigh from one to five pounds, and are 
caught with a strong pole and a stout line: 


A bass will not take a dead or artificial bait. 
It must be alive, and consists of minnows, craw- 
tish, toads, &c. They are bold biters and easily 
hooked, but the fight they make against being 
drawn from their element is what constitutes 
the charm of their capture. 

A four or five pound bass has such power of 
resistance as will almost defy the strength of a 
man-to draw him out until exhausted by his ef- 
forts to escape. In taking the bait, the bass 
does not, like the trout, dart at it, but approach- 
€s it steadily, and immediately makes otf with a 
Tan, and the adroit angler waits until the line 
is nearly straightened, and then with a sudden, 
hard jerk of the rod hooks the fish. 

If the hook happens to make fast in the strong 
cartilages of the jaw, allis safe; if not, it breaks 
out and the fish is gone. 

When fairly hooked the fight begins. As 
soon as he finds himself checked, he invariably 
darts off to the right or left, making the line 
fairly whiz through the water, and bending the 
pole to its utmost tension, when at the end of 
his run an instantaneous and more determined 
fight is made in the opposite direction. Checked 
and foiled again, but nothing daunted, he cir- 
cles and Strains every nerve to snap his tether. 

For an instant he hesitates, and allows him- 
self to be drawn a few feet in; but now, as if 
determined to be free or die, he makes a power- 
ful and straight shoot for the opposite shore, 
and when again brought up all standing, he 
Tears like a mad horse and will not unfrequent- 
iy Jump from two to three feet straight up in 
pay making the water splash and sparkle 
er fountain. This last and desperate plunge 
ro “A ¥" have dampened his energy; and, in 
oa Pair, he again allows himself to be drawn 

vard his foe, who has never till now allowed 


oh to be slacked, but kept it upon a hard 


en raises the rod and catches the line in 
ical nd to draw up the fish; and here is a crit- 
amar for, although it is lifted from the 
pond as tame asa stone, yet after it is outa 
will Ssion of flaps and flounders is made which 
emill test the strength of the line, and if the fish 


and thus the fish escape. The accidents, how- 
ever, are always provided against by the fore- 
sight of a successful angler. 
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GREATEST FAOWER IN THE 
WORLD. 
We have had some huge flowers, of late years, 
in our horticultural exhibitions, brought from 
tropical climates, but nothing which can com- 
pare with the following in Ceylon: 


“Come with me, sir, come! A flower very 
large and beautiful—wonderful!” exclaimed a 
Malay, who drew the attention of Dr. Arnold to 
a flower, remarkable alike for its enormous size 
and its anomalous structure and habit. And 
the surprise of the Malay was nothing compared 
with that of Dr. Arnold, and his companions, 
Sir Stamford and Lady Raffles, when, following 
their native attendant, they saw among the 
bushes of the jungle a flower, apparently 
springing out of the ground, without stem or 
leaf, and measuring at least a yard in diameter. 
The first news of this remarkable discovery cre- 
ated a great amount of curiosity in Europe, and 
no papers ever read at the Linngean Society can 
be compared, for the interest they excited, with 
those in which the illustrious Robert Brown 
described this wonder of the vegetable world. 
The most striking feature of the Rafflesia is 
its enormous size; indeed, it is the largest and 
most magnificent flower in the world. It is 
composed of five roundish leaves or petals, each 
a foot across, of a brick-red color, but covered 
with numerous irregular, yellowish-white swell- 
ings. 
The petals surround a large cup, nearly a foot 
wide, the margin of which bears the stamens; 
and this is filled with a fleshy disc, the upper 
surface of which is everywhere covered with 
curved projections, like miniature cow’s horns. 
The cup, when freed from its contents, would 
hold about twelve pints of water. 
The flower weighs fifteen pounds. It is very 
thick, the petals being frem one to three-quar- 
ters of an inch in thickness. A flower of such 
dimensions and weight might be expected to be 
a treasure to the perfumer; but, alas! its odor 
is exactly that of tainted beef. 
Dr. Arnold supposed that even the flies which 
swarmed over the flower when he discovered it, 
were deceived by its smell, and were depositing 
their eggs in its thick disc, taking it for a piece 
of carrion! Another cause of wonder to the lit- 
tle band of explorers who discovered it, was 
that they ¢ould find no leaves connected with 
it. It sprang from a small, leafless, creeping 
stem, about as thick as two fingers. 
———_+o—_ 
A SCIENTIFIC MAN SOLD. 

Scientific men were taken in in England a 
few years ago, by a shrewd workman, who 
knew how to counterfeit fossils of various kinds, 
and many antiquities (of his own make) got 
into museums at high prices. The following is 
a good story, showing that learned men some- 
times see what don’t exist: 


Doctor Fliman was a great collector of speci- 
mens. Any one going into his office would be 
surprised to see the innumerable specimens of 
different kinds of grass, leaves, ete. One morn- 
ing, as the doctor saw a Mr. Brown riding by, 
he stopped him, and inquired which way he 
was going. “I’m only going into the country, 
a short distance,” was the reply. 

“Are you going any where near Mr. Tower’s 
house?” 

“Yes, sir, ?m going right by it.” 

“Well, when you get there will you step over 
into his lotand cut ine some slips from the wil- 
low trees that [ saw there the other day.” 

Upon receiving an answer in the aflirmative, 
the doctor left Mr. Brown to pursue his ride. 
Mr. Brown cut the specimens according to 
promise, and upon returning, finding the doctor 
in his office, he laid the twigs on the table be- 
fore him. The doctor immediately coummenced 
sorting the specimens, and after he had finished 
this operation, he said,— 

“Mr. Brown, see the different kinds of wil- 
low. Come nearer, and I will show you how to 
distinguish them.” 

Mr. Brown drew his chair up nearer the 
table, and the doctor attempted to explain to 
him the difference in the willows. When he 
had heard the explanation, he said, — 

“I don’t see how there be any difference in 
them specimens.” 

“Why not?” asked the doctor. 

“Because I got them ail off one tree.” 
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OLD CUSTOMS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
There are places in Pennsylvania, where the 
improvements of modern times are almost un- 
known, and where the habits of living have 
changed very little in the last half century. 
Mrs. Swisshelm gives an account of such a place 
she visited recently : 
Ihave been thoroughly impressed with this 


fact by the state of society here, on the northern 
slope of the Alleghanies, less than a day’s jour- 





wealth and fashion. 

Here, twelve miles from a railroad, a large 
majority of the people never saw a piano; up- 
holstered furniture is unknown; there is a spin- 
ning wheel in almost every house, and looms in 
about every twentieth dwelling. 


old hand-looms, without any such modern in- 
yasion as a flying shuttle. She and her hired 
girl sit side by side, and weave blankets, table- 
linen, sheeting, bagging, twilled and plain, 
bird’s-eye and damask at from twelve to fifteen 





Se, will be apt to snap off the hook or line, 


+ into garments; raise sheep, take the wool from 


ney from Pittsburgh, with its rushing tide of 


One of our nearest neighbors has two—the 


Women raise flax, pull it, break it, seutch it, 
hackle it, spin it, carry it to the weaver’s or 
weave it themselves, bleach it, and make it up 


their backs, wash it, card it, spin it, dye it, 
weave it, and make it up just as our great- 
grandmothers used to do in the days of the Rev- 
olution. 
The one great difference between their modes 
of living and those of ’76 is in the cook-stove. 
Instead of a roaring log fire there is a cook-stove 
in every house, but in all other respects they 
have preserved the customs of their fathers. 
The Bible and newspaper and a shelf of books 
are in every house. 
naps cca io saan 

A SUNKEN LAKE. 
There seems to be no end to the wonders on 
the Pacific Coast, and Oregon is not disposed to 
yield them all to California. Think of a lake 
sunk nearly half a mile in the solid rock of the 
mountains. The Jacksonville Register, of Ore- 
gon, tells of one: 


Several of our citizens returned last week 
from a visit to the great sunken lake, situated 
in the Cascade Mountains, about seventy-five 
miles north-east from Jacksonville. This lake 
is thought to average two thousand feet down 
to the water all around. The walls are almost 
perpendicular, running down into the water and 
leaving no beach. The depth of the water is 
unknown, and its surface is smooth and unruf- 
fled, and it lies so far below the surface of the 
mountain that the air currents do not affect it. 
{ts length is estimated at twelve miles, and its 
breadth at ten. 

No living man ever has been or probably will 
be able to reach the water’s edge. It lies silent, 
still and mysterious in the bosom of the “ever- 
lasting hills,” like a huge well scooped out by 
the hands of the giant genii of the mountain in 
anknown ages gone by. Around it the prime- 
val forest watch and ward is keeping. The 
visiting party fired a rifle several times into the 
watcr, at an angle of forty-five degrees, and 
were able to note several seconds of time from 
the report of the gun until the ball struck the 
water. This seems incredible but it is vouched 
for by some of our most reliable citizens. The 
lake is certainly a most remarkable curiosity. 


——~99—_<_——_- 

HINDOO WIVES. 
Hindoo wives have a very dull and narrow 
life, for want of education, and educated hus- 
bands have a dull time of it also, for want of 
sympathy and appreciation by their wives. Mr. 
Coffin, in his interesting volume, “New Way 
round the World,” says of the Hindoo-woman’s 
life: 
Think of your little rosy-cheecked darling, 
who climhs upon your knee for her good-night 
kiss, being affianced in marriage at the age of 
five, and at twelve being a bride, shut up for 
the rest of her days with nothing to do,—no 


surrounded with books, yet not knowing a let- 
ter; her room a blank wall; her daily duties 
for the remainder of her life, being the perform- 
auce of worship of a little brass or stone image 
in the form of a monkey, or a figure with six 
arms and four faces; hanging flowers round 
its neck, sprinkling it with water, bowing be- 
fore it, walking around it, talking to it as little 
girls do to their dolls, lighting little wax tapers; 


bring food to her husband, and eat her own, 


for a garment; doing this, and sleeping the 
rest of her time, from morning till night, from 


hours, the weeks, the months, the years, from 
childhood to old age. 

Such is the daily, unvarying life of the Hin- 
doo women of the upper classes. 


—_—__+o—___- 


CUBAN FIRE-FLIES. 

The Cuban fire-flies, it seems, are much larger 
and finer than those in this country. Perhaps 
some ingenious Yankee may contrive to get a 
regular light from them: 


Very fine specimens of these magnificent in- 
sects have recently been brought from Cuba to 
the naturalists of Salem, Mass. These speci- 
mens were brought alive from Cuba, having 
been fed on sugar and water. The insects are 
from an inch and a quarter to two inches long, 
of a dark brown color, and the luminous emana- 
tions issue from two spots, apparently upon thes 
head, back of the eyes, but really situated upon 
the sides of the thorax or middle section of the 
body, and upon the abdomen. The light is suf- 
ficient to allow a person to read when the insect 
is held near the printed page. It is stated that 
the light is so brilliant as to affect the sight, 
and when a person has looked at the insect for 
some time other and artificial lights appear of a 
deep red. 
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“LIGHTING THEIR LAMPS.” 

The sight of the starry heavens suggests many 
curious thoughts to bright boys and girls. 
Here is one of them: 


Little Ralph stood at the window, one evening, 
after the sun had goue down, looking up at the 
twinkling stars. Suddenly a star fell, and shot 
across the sky. : 

“Mamma, mamma,” he cried, “see, they are 
lighting their lamps up in heaven!” 

“Lighting their lamps, dear?” 

“Yes, ma; look quick, and you’ll see their 
matches falling down, down—jJust as ours do, 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 

My first is blithesome and gay, 
Ringing out through sweet April and May 
A song full of music and mirth, 
To gladden the beautiful earth. 
My second is darksome and gray, 
Shutting out the fair light of day— 
By monks of past ages admired, 
By maidens of this oft desired. 


My /irst and my second each boy 
Has read of with a of joy, 
So merrily, bravely lived he 

All under the greenwood tree, 

In days of the old chivalrie. 


Now add to this gallant my third— 
A home for the beast and the bird, 
Where labor abounds, and that done, 
No less so rare frolic and fun, 
And you have my whole—an old phrase 
Used oft in our grandmother’s days— 
Used now, if you are horridly slow, 
And round, round about choose to go. 
EK. A. W. 
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HIDDEN PLANTS. 


. Ig the signature of Mr. Clark spurious? 

. Ned saw a mole, and Ernest caught it. 

. Our local laws are very severe. 

I saw Ella burn umbrellas yesterday. i 
. Is it true that you saw an Onager eating an apple? , 
. A noble Mongolian drank a glass of Lager Beer (2 

plants). 

. For your agent I anticipate a brilliant success. 

— ’ HAuvUTBOY. 

4. 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA, 


mposed of 82 letters. 

22, 6 was a Jewish woman. 
9, 17 was an ancient city. 

, 8, 22 was an ancient province. 
82, 20, 27 was a Jewish measure. 

, 25, 18, 14 was a Bible animal. 

12, 31, 2 was an ancient mountain. 
, 5, 28, 23 was a Judge of Israel. 
14, 8, 11 was a Bible insect, 
recorded in the Bible. 
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ISOLA. 


5. 
WORD SQUARE. 


1, A kind of drink. 
2. To loiter. 
8. Good for food. 


6. 

OROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in aunt, but not in uncle, 
My second is in head, but not in ankle, 
My third is in perch, but not in fish, 
My fourth is in plate, but not in dish, 
My fifth is in April, but not in June, 
My sixth is in sing, but not in tune. 
My seventh is in read, but not in write, 
My eighth is in see, but not in sight, 
My whole is a girl’s name. 


LEvI. 


A. E. CocHRANE, 


me eo is a vowel, 
next to repeat, 
And one letter more 

Makes my whole complete. 
My whole is a mountain, 

On whose honored crest, 
A few ancient worthies 

Were thankful to rest. 

ApvA R. Briaas. 


My first is talked of in Europe, and often causes 
serious trouble; my second is what most of our stump 
speakers often do; my whole, in the possession of a 
policeman, is an emblem of authority. 


9. 
I am composed of seven letters. 
My 2, 1, 6 is an animal. 


My 5, 8, 7, 4 is an animal. | 
My whole is changeable. HAvurTsBoy. i 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. : 


1. The Conductor’s Baton. 

2. Henry W. Longfellow (hen-rye-double-ewe- 
long-fellow). 

8. Flowering of the Century Plant at Rochester, 





4. Spain, 5. Straw-berry. 6. Jews-harp. 
7. Shovel—Hovel—Love—Vol—Lo—O, 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








OUR LITTLE GHOST. 


Oft, in the silence of the night, 

When the lonely moon rides high, 
When the wintry winds are whistling, 
And we hear the ow!l’s shrill cry; 

In the quiet, dusky chamber, 
By the flickering firelight, 

Rising up between two sleepers, 
Comes a spirit all in white. 

A winsome little ghost it is, 
Resy-cheeked, and bright of eye; 

With yellow curls all breaking loose 
From the small cap pushed awry. 

Up it climbs among the pillows, 
voor the “big dark’? brings no dread, 

And a baby’s boundless fancy 
Makes a kingdom of a bed. 


A fearless little ghost it is; 
Safe the night seems as the day; 
The moon is but a gentle face, 
And the sighing winds are gay; 
The solitude is full of friends, 
And the hour brings no regrets; 
For in this happy little soul 
Shines a sun that never sets. 
A merry little ghost it is, 
Dancing gayly by itself 
On the flowery counterpane ; 
Like a tricksy household elf; 
Nodding to the fitful shadows, 
As they flicker on the wall; 
Talking to familiar pictures, 
Mimicking the owi’s shrill call. 
A theughtful little ghost it is; 
And, when lonely gambols tire, 
With chubby hands on chubby knees, 
It sits winking at the fire. 
Fancies, innocent and lovely, 
Shine before those baby eyes— 
Endless fields of dandelions, 
Brooks, and birds, and butterflies. 


A loving little ghost it is; 
When crept into the nest, 
Its hand on father’s shoulder laid, 
Its head on mother’s breast, 
It watches each familiar face, 
With a tranquil, trusting eye; 
And, like a sleepy little bird, 
Sings its own soft lullaby. 
Then those who feigned to sleep before, 
Lest baby play till dawn, 
Wake and watch their folded flower— 
Little rose without a thorn. 
And, in the silence of the night, 
The hearts that love it most, 
Pray tenderly above its sleep, 
“God bless our little ghost!” 
“2, -_—_— 
For the Companion. 
THE WRECKER’S WIFE. 

A girl sat on the carpet before an open trunk, 
arranging the contents, in order to transfer 
them to drawers and closets. 

Her aunt, a richly dressed, but very sad look- 
ing woman, sat by the window looking out on 
the lawn, or at the distant hills, manifesting 
very little interest in her work. 

At length the girl broke the silence by abrupt- 
ly asking, “Ilow long do you mean to wear 
black for Alpho, auntie?” 

“I shall never lay off these weeds,” said the 
lady; “but I can hardly call them robes of 
mourning, for I never mourned for little Alpho. 
I thanked God the day He took him, and I’ve 
thanked Him every day since, that he is safe in 
heaven.” 

“If it will not pain you to tell it, I should 
like to hear about his death,” said Blanche. 

“Just before your mother’s marriage,’ said 
the lady, “I met your Uncle James, and was 
charmed with his free and easy manners, and 
fine appearance. 

“Te called himself a sea captain, but my father 
could never learn the name of his ship, nor the 
ports between which he sailed. He had plenty 
of money, and threw it away lavishly; and | 
thought gold but another name for happiness. 

“So, in spite of my parents’ fears, I was mar- 
ried the day your mother was, and sailed for 
France with one who was almost a stranger to 
me. 
“We had a merry year, dashing from one gay 
place to another, and spending money as freely 
as if it were water; and I used often to pity 
your mother, in her dull, every-day life at home 
in a country village. 

“The only thing that worried me, was the scoff- 
ing manner of your uncle, whenever he spoke 
of things I had been taught to revere, and be- 
cause he manifested a lack of principle, which 
was new to me. 

“He seemed to regard it as a good joke, if he 
passed his rich goods—of which he had pur- 
chased great quantitices—through the custom 
house without duty; and made merry over 
many other things which I knew to be sinful. 

“IT was not then a Christian, and looked on 
these things, less as sin against God than as 
unmanly, and leading to disgrace if made pub- 
lic. 

“When we became weary with sight seeing, 
we took ship for New York, our trunks laden 
with jewelry and laces. For some reason, our 
key was not called for by the officers of Custom. 
Perhaps the open manners of your uncle put 
them off their guard. I knew very well that 
all these treasures were not for ourselves, and 
asked questions about their destinations. But 
1 was told only that they were for brothers and 





believed it, when my own family received their 
share, which, I could plainly see, gave them 
very little pleasure. 

“After my children, Jessie and Alpho, were 
born, thcir father used to go away for months at 
a time, and then return, always rich and kind. 
In this way we passed several years, having, 
however, taken a house of our own, near my 
friends. 

“When the children were four and six years 
old, I, feeling that my neighbors were very sus- 
picious of us, begged your uncle to take me 
with him to Florida, even though he had only 
a cabin for my home. After great entreaties 
and many tears, he yielded to my wishes, al- 
though I saw it was with great reluctance. 

“He told me plainly, that his home was seven 
miles from any other house, that my only ser- 
vant would be a faithful old Spanish sailor, 
who had been for years his ‘man Friday,’ and 
that [ would not see him oftener than once a 
mouth. 

“It was understood that I was to take no 
nurse with me, so, with the children, I set off to 
meet their father, in Charleston, S.C. Thence 
we went to Florida, sailed up a small river, and, 
one dark and tempestuous night, we mounted 
horses, and rode over barren and unbroken soil 
to our cabin. 

“Rude as it still was, it bore evidence of having 
been arranged for our comfort. The floors were 
matted, and the rude berths against the walls 
were curtained with rich material, which looked 
very much like the drapery from a first-class 
vessel! ps 

“The morning dawned clear and beautiful, 
and the ground about my cabin was a garden 
of wild flowers, and rich tropical trees. I was 
so happy in possession of my children and my 
husband, and so charmed by the wild glories 
about me, that I forgot I was to be exiled 
from the world, until your uncle was called 
suddenly away by two ferocious looking men, 
who seemed half way between sailors and con- 
victs. 

“Old Pedro, I was assured, was as gentle as a 
woman, and perfectly true to his master; but 
it was hard to place confidence in him, with a 
revolver in his belt, and a hunter’s knife in his 
hand, for he always carried these weapons. It 
was his business to shoot game, and dress it for 
our table, to milk our cow, and prepare our 
food, all of which, I must say, he did faith- 
fully. 

“Thus we lived for three or four years, when 
we both decided that Jessie ought to be put to 
school at the North. So I was left with only 
old Pedro and little Alpho, in that desert place, 
sometimes not seeing your uncle for six or eight 
weeks; but it was my choice to remain till I 
could draw my husband away from his fearful 
life, which, I had found out ere this, was that 
of a wrecker! 

“I believed then that his men only boarded 
sinking ships, to save the lives and the treasures 
on board. Since then I have learned that they 
lured the unsuspecting sailors on the rocks by 
holding out false lights, and then, as benefac- 
tors, saved the people, but kept the treasures. 

“Near my cabin was a rock, covered with a 
vine, bearing a gorgeous red berry, which Pedro 
had told us was poisonous. One day little Al- 
pho had been out at play, and, missing him, I 
found him lying, as I thought, asleep on this 
rock, his face buried in the vine. 

“Hie was unconscious. His face and breast 
were as scarlet as the fruit, from the poison he 
had inhaled. 

“Scarcely had we carried him into the cabin, 
when he became terribly convulsed. I sent Pe- 
dro, on his fleetest horse, to find a doctor; but, 
long before his return, 1 held my lovely boy, 
a corpse, in my arms! Iam sure the old man 
never sought aid, lest it might lead to trouble 
for his master; for he said there were no doc- 
tors in the hamlet, seven miles away. 

“Just as the sun was setting, Pedro, with tears 
coursing down his sunburnt checks, dug a grave 
close to my window, and laid my darling, robed 
in his richest garments, and wrapped first in a 
shawl, and then in a blanket, softly in it to 
rest. 

“Then I was wretched and desolate indeed. 
For the first time I felt that I needed a stronger 
than a mortalarm toleanon. It was then, that, 
turning to the old, unused Bibic, I was led to 
the only source of peace. My life, thenceforth, 
was given to Christ. 

“T was, at this time, looking hourly for-my 
husband’s return; but days and weeks wore on, 
till [ could endure the cruel suspense no longer. 
Then, summoning all my resolution, I consented 
to remain alone while Pedro went to the coast 
in search of him. 

“Three awful days and nights passed, when, 


news that my husband had deserted me, and 
gone to Spain with a lovely lady, whom he had 
saved from a watery grave! 

“She and her sister had been at school in one 
of our cities, where their father had business 
relations. Returning home, their vessel struck 
a rock, and was sinking, when my husband 
and his men boarded her for plunder. But her 
beauty made him forget the gold, and, repre- 
senting himself as an unmarried man, the 
grateful old Spaniard urged him to go with 
them to their native land, and to be his son. 

“There was no fear of God in his heart, so he 
turned away from his family, forgot all his 
vows, and deserted us. True, he left gold 
and jewels, which the owners should soon have, 
if I knew where to send them, for I cannot en- 
joy the proceeds of sin. 

“When old enough to choose friends and com- 
panions, I hope you will be wise enough to shun 
all who scoff at holy things. A person may be 
good-natured, and even kind, to those he loves, 
for the time; yet, if he has no fear of God before 
him, he is a frail reed to lean upon.” 
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“SAY IT.” 

A famous preacher once gave some good ad- 
vice toa young minister, who asked him for 
some good rules for preparing sermons. “Young 
man,” said the old preacher, “two rules are 
enough; have something to say; and, say it.” 
A great trouble with most preachers, is that 


| they go a very roundabout way to say any 


thing. Sometimes, those who desire to be very 
eloquent, come to the end of their speech sud- 
denly : 

Some members of a militia company, wishing 
to bestow upon their captain some testimonial 
of their regard, had raised among themselves 
funds for the purchase of a silver cup, and ap- 
pointed one of their number to make the pre- 
sentation speech. The chosen Demosthenes 
happened to be as modest as gifted, and for fear 
his wits might be routed by the excitement of 
the occasion, had prepared and learned by rote 
an effusion brimful of spread-eagle eloquence 
and rabid rictoric. Prompt to the minute, the 
orator arrived at the place of meeting, with the 
voluminous document, at which he had an in- 
stant before stolen a farewell glance, peeping 
conspicuously frum the rear pocket of his mili- 
tary coat. For an instant he gazed timidly 





around on the “sea of upturned faces.” He 
began: 
“Captain, we are assembled” Another 


glance at the multitude and the oncoming tide 
of eloquence retreated, leaving not the wreck of 
an idea behind it 
“Captain,” again gasped the orator; and then 

rushing forward, he levelled the cup at his su- 
perior-in-arms, and shouted: “Captain, here’s 
your mug.” 

——-- + 

TAKING A JOKE. 


It is well for everybody to be able to enjoy a 
joke, and accommodate one’s self to circum- 
stances. Even dignified senators sometimes 
condescend to this, as a New Jersey paper tes- 
| tifies : 

At Long Branch, recently, a jovial and fine- 
looking senator was standing on the beach in 
his bathing costume, when he was addressed by 
a lady of distinction, who had come down alone 
to bathe: 

“You can come and bathe me!” The senator 
| jumped at the opportunity, and, taking the fair 

lady by the hand, led her under the water, pro- 

tecting her from the uuder currents, and some- 
times dangerous waves, at the same time listen- 
}ing to her joyous exclamations, such as “O, 
| how delightful!’ ‘‘it is indeed delicious!” 

After getting through with bathing, and pay- 
| ing the senator fifty cents, which is the regular 
| price charged by the bathing men, one of whom 
|she supposed the senator was, she said to 
| him,— 
| “Well, sir, [ wish you would bathe me every 
| day at 11 o clock. What name shallI call when 
| L want you?” 
| “Tom, madame. 
| pleasure.” 
| Soon after the lady met the senator in the 
| parlor. She saw her mistake, and, blushing, 
| jeft the room. 
| ‘Lom, however, met her at the breakfast table, 
and removed her embarrassment by saying, in 
his winning way, “I’m nobody but Tom, mad- 
ame, and hope you will call for me at 11 
o'clock.” 





I will wait on you with 





GAME TO THE LAST. 

Some people never give in. If driven into a 
corner, they manage to dodge or squeeze out. 
They can’t be driven to confess to any mistake. 
The following is a specimen: 

There was a man who lived in Cass county, 
Georgia, many years ago, who had once been in 
the State Legislature, and never neglected an 
opportunity to emphasize the fact. He was a 
perfect iniidel as to new discoveries and sciences, 
being perfectly satistied that if the world should 
turn over all the water would spill out of his 
well, and only giving in to steam cars by slow 
| degrees. But ail the vials of his contempt were 
| poured out upon the idea of a telegraph, and he 

was wout to say that nobody need to try to 
come “the green” over him in that way, for he 
| had been in the Legislature. Finally the State 





sisters, cousins and friends; and, like a fool, || at midnight, the old man roused me with the! road was built, and one day workmen began ' 


_— 
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to put up telegraph posts right in front of hiy 
house, and to stretch the wire. His exultan 
neighbors thought they had him on that occa. 
sion, and asked him,— 

“Well, old fellow, what do you think of tele. 
graph now?” 

He was cornered, but died game. 
himself up an inch taller, he said,— 

“Gentlemen, when I was in the Legislature I 
gave this subject my very attentive considera. 
tion. And I said then, as I say now, that jt 
might do for letters and small bundles, but jt 
will never take a bale—never.” 


Drawing 
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AFFECTION AND INTELLIGENCE oF 
A HORSE. 

The following incident from a Western paper 
proves that hors's may have a tender love for 
each other, and an instinct to understand not 
only a dangerous position, but how to escape 
from it: F 


Mr. A. has had for a considerable time a spay 
of sprightly little horses that he has never ge 
arated. In the stable, in the field, in the har. 
ness, they have always been together. This has 
caused a strong attachment to grow up between 
them. A few days ago he went with them out 
to Lake Minnetonka, on a fishing excursion. 

Taking them out of the carriaze he led them 
down to the lake and tied them with stout ropes, 
several rods apart, on a strip of grass that grew 
upon the shore, and left them to feed. Return. 
ing to the shanty he threw himself upon the 
floor to await the return of the party who had 
repaired to the lake to fish. 

Not much time had elapsed before the sound 
of an approaching horse’s feet attracted his at- 
tention, and a moment after one of his span ap- 
peared at the door. The animal put his bead 
in, and, giving one neigh, turned, and at a slow 
gallop, yet under evident excitement, returned 
to the spot where but a few minutes before he 
and his companion had been fastened. 

Surprised to find his horse loose, and struck 
with his singular conduct, Mr. A. immediately 
followed and found the other lying in the water, 
entangled in the rope, and struggling to keep 
his head from being submerged. 

While Mr. A. proceeded to disengage the un- 
fortunate horse, his noble benefactor stood by 
munifesting the utmost solicitude and sympa- 
thy, and when his mate was extricated from its 
perilous situation aad again upon its feet the 
generous creature exhibited the most unques- 
tionable signs of satisfaction and joy. 

That this intelligent animal should have no- 
ticed the misfortune of his mate, that he should 
know where to apply for rescue, and in his ef- 
forts should sunder a three-fourths of an inch 
rope, and finally, that he should exhibit so high 
an appreciation of the event, are circumstances 
to astonish us and commend themselves to the 
thoughtful consideration of those who would 
limit the power of reasoning to the genus homo. 
—st. Anthony's (Mign.) Express. 

+o - 
THINGS LOST IN PARIS. 

There is a law in Paris, that people who find 
any thing in the streets or elsewhere cannot 
keep it, but must carry it to certain places, 
where the owner may look for it: 


In Paris, “findings are not keepings,” and no 
less than from eighteen to twenty thousand ob- 
jects found upon the public way are deposited 
by the finders at a special depot for that pur- 
pose in the course of the year. About an equal 
number of articles left in public vehicles are 
similarly deposited. 

These waifs and strays are all stowed away 
within the prefecture of police, in an immense 
magazine, which forms a perfect bazaar of odds 
and ends of the most heterogencous character, 
evcry one numbered, ticketed, classed and ar- 
ranged in marvellous order, waiting to be re 
claimed by its lawful owner. ; 

The room where all the more valuable objects 
are deposited, contains twelve immense presses 
filled with watches, chains, rouleaux of gold 
coin, bank’ notes, diamonds, and jewelry of 
every kind, and there are commonly in these 
presses no less than twelve thousand unclaimed 
articles. : 

The general depot comprises nine large 
rooms, furnished from top to bottom with 
shelves, upon which are piled objects of every 
shape, size, nature, and value—cashmere shawls 
and sabots, hand-organs and artificial flowers, 
kitchen utensils and pocke.-books, bunclics of 
keys and curry-combs. 

The number of objects in the depot at one 
time, is usually about forty thousand. Ordi- 
narily the number of canes, umbrellas and 
parasols is at least fifteen thousand. All arte 
cles, if not reclaimed within a year, are handed 
back to the finders, who are required, however, 
to keep them two years and a day before they 
are legally entitled to dispose of them. A* 
though Parisians are perfectly aware of the ex- 
istence of this depot, comparatively few take 
the trouble to inquire there for any lost article; 
every one thinking Ais property is certain to 
have fallen into dishonest hands. 

TRUTH IN BUSINESS. 

Some business men say they cannot succeed 
without telling occasional “white lies.” But 
Mr. Stewart, one of the most successful traders 
in the world, says: ' 

Speaking of his object in life, some time - 
to an acquaintance, Mr. A. T. Stewart, the Ney 
York millionaire merchant, said: “I do business 
to establish a principle. ri 
truth. Lamina state of continual wariare 








prevent what are called white lies being told ja 
my establishment.” 


It is the principle of 
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For the Companion. 
OCTOBER BABIES. 

Mrs. Golden Poland had been a disappointed 
hen all summer. She had set her heart, in early 
spring, on bringing up a family of chickens; 
put every body had thwarted her. 

She had been shut up ina barrel to cure her 
of the whim; she had had a newspaper ticd to 
her leg, till the rattling thing, always pursuing 
her, had nearly driven her out of her wits; she 
had been fastened for days out under the lilac 
push, till she broke away, carrying the string 


had become entangled and had hung herself till 
life was nearly extinct,—but still Mrs. Poland’s 
heart was set as a flint on chickens. 

Once, with zeal worthy of better success, she 
had set for weeks on a porcelain egg; but now 
she had outwitted every body. 

Up in one corner of the fragrant hay-mow, 
where no peeping eyes saw them, no thieving 
hands stole them, she had laid, day by day, 
(cackling very softly, that nobody should hear,) 
apile of eggs as white and beautiful as a snow- 
drift,—twenty of them,—and then one fine Sep- 
tember day, Mrs. Golden Poland was missing. 

Not that any body missed her, however; cer- 
tainly not Mr. Golden Poland, who, I am sorry 
to say, was escorting a party of other ladies to a 
grasshopper picnic, held in the orehard. 

“Rather late in the season, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Speckle Back, (who was in the secret) but 
Mrs. Poland only said, “Better late than never,” 
as she flew up on the scaffold and settled down 
lovingly over the white eggs. 

And there she sat patiently day after day, and 
week after week, up among the sweet smelling, 
dried grass and clover, thinking hen thoughts, 
and crooning softly in hen fashion, baby songs 
for the babies that were to be. 

Very foolish, we all know, to count chickens 
before they are hatched; but as she brooded 
over the smooth, warm eggs, she thought, witha 
chuckle, “If all these eggs make chickens—and 
I don’t see why they shouldn’t—what a nice 
little family I shall have!’ 

But though all the days were alike inside the 
barn, which was now Mrs. Poland’s world, 
there was a change going on outside. 

It was October now. The maple trees were 
all ablaze with beauty; the woodbine was hang- 
ing out scarlet banners from the long, low piaz- 
raof the farm house; and the elm trees were 
sending dewn showers of leaves as yellow as 
Mrs. Poland’s feathers. 

The nights were growing cold, and sometimes 
in the morning, a sharp white frost sparkled on 
the grass. 

Abad time for chickens,—but chickens were 
coming! There was life under Mrs. Golden Po- 
land’s yellow breast, and one white egg after 
another sent out a little chirping puff-ball, till 
the nest was full of them. 

Mrs. Poland’s hour of triumph had come! 

Not so fast, not so fast, Mrs. Golden,—your 
chickens are hatched, to be sure, and a very nice 
family they are; but the situation is critical. 
Here they are, on the very edge of a scaffold 
that is ten feet high if it is an inch, with noth- 
ing to break their fall but a ladder, which would 
be more likely to break their neeks than their 
fall! ; 

A critical situation, but Mrs. Poland was 
equal to it. She had not stayed here twenty- 
one weary days just to be beaten now. 

Catching up one of the chickens with her bill, 
she tucked him up on her back, between her 
Wings, then, like a brave mother as she was, 
down she flew to the barn floor. 

The astonished chick was carefully shaken 
off, and then with a sharp look around to make 
sure that no greedy cat would catch her darling, 
back she flew to the scaffold to repeat the pro- 

Cess till all of the bright-eyed, yellow-lezged 
brood of puff balls stood together on the barn 
floor, 
Pa quite, for just as Mrs. Poland, a 
the thirte ne of breath, was flying down with 
ore oe , and last chicken, he slipped, un- 
a ae into the nest, and not being able to 
he — Fan Manoel surrounded bya chirp- 
ae Ae dartings, his mother supposed it 
deck.” a” at, and with a motherly “cluck, 
» She led them out into the sunshine. 
Sor, deserted little yellow-bill! Not for you 


Maya, running into the house with eyes as big 
as saucers, (baby saucers,) “there are some lit- 
tle mites of bits of chckens out to the dbarn,— 
bushels of them!” 

Sure enough, not exactly “bushels,” but ever 
so many. “Hold still while we count you.— 
One, two, three, four,—O, keep still,—One, two, 
three,” and so on, up to twelve. Yes, just 
twelve,—seven yellow ones like mother Golden, 
and five black ones. 

“Well, now, thanks to my country,” said No- 
rah, as she fed them with dough, “what will we 
do with them?” 

The next morning, as papa and mother were 
watching the new family, they tried again to 
take the census, but this time, to their amaze- 


ment, there were fourteen! They counted 
again. Certainly, fourteen. A very queer 


breod of chickens!” 
That afternoon Norah rushed wildly into the 
house. “Thanks to my country, ma’am, but 
sure and there’s seventeen of those chickens!” 
And there were seventeen; but now the mys- 
tery was explained. 
There were two mothers and two broods of 
October babies, for Mrs. Speckled Back, the sly 
thing, had had a secret of her own all the time, 
and immediately after that hypocritical speech 
to Mrs. Poland, she had quietly seated herself 
on a small pile of eggs in a barrel of shavings. 
Here she was now clucking and scratching 
for five smart little chicks, who looked as com- 
fortable as they had all summer to grow in. 
Poor little October babies! You will hardly 
take a very active part in Thanksgiving festivi- 
ties this year, but if you do live, won’t you make 
nice spring chickens? N. L. E. 
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For the Compdhion. 

CARLO AS AN EXAMPLE. 
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It is not every dog, no, nor every person that 
is able to resist temptation; but Carlo could, 
and we have often thought he was an example 
to old and young, in one respect at least, since 
he could do an errand faithfully, and refused to 
loiter or gossip on the way. 

His master having purchased a beefsteak, and 
not wishing to return to the house with it, 
called Carlo to him, and pointing to the parcel, 
said,— 

“Carlo, you may tuke that meat to your mis- 
tress, but be sure you do not stop on the way.” 

Carlo wagged his tail, and took up the pack- 
age between his tecth, then started for home. 
Ile walked proudly, with his head raised, never 
deizning to look to the right or left. 

Now it had been very rainy, and the road was 
covered with deep mud, leaving only a narrow 
foot path upon one side. 

As if to try Carlo’s virtue to the utmost, two 
or three curs were idling with each other, and 
no sooner did they catch a glimpse of Carlo 
with his meat than they trotted toward him one, 
after another, each in turn sniffing at the savory 
package, and inviting him to share it with them. 

It was wonderful to see how attentive and 
familiar they had grown of a sudden. We 
couldn’t help thinking how like they were to 
some pretended friends of our own, who were 
always so cordial when we had a sugar-plum 
to divide with them, 

But if Carlo had not known them in poverty, 
he certainly did not recognize them in the hour 
of plenty. He held the package higher and 
higher, quickened his pace to arun, and soon 


to his mistress’ hands. 


earned it. 


Carlo was than are some lads of our acquaint- 





— or sorrows of hen life! 
! mother!” screamed Maggie and 









had the satisfaction of delivering his steaks in- 


Of course he was rewarded by a choice bit for 
his own use, which he received with all the more 
pleasure and gratitude that he had honestly 


We could not help thinking how much wiser 
ance, who, when sent upon errands, loiter 


around the corners, stop to show their packages 
to their young friends, and sometimes even 


HOW MANY. 
How many men—and women, too, 
When they would purchase something nice, 
To show the world what they can do, 
Unwisely pay the highest price. 
How many wish to live in style, 
Who purchase what they do not need, 
So that the rich on them may smile, 
Who yet widl rue the foolish deed. 
How many Boys now buy their “*CLotTHEs” 
At the new store of GEORGE FENNO’'S, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Cap and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Washington and Beach Street. 43—lw 





NEW JUVENILES 
For the Fall ot 1869. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


SO0STON, 


DOWN THE RHINS; 
Or, Young America in Germany, by OLIVER 
OpTic, completes 
THE YOUNG AMERICA SERIES. 
6 volumes. Illustrated ....... .. «...-Per vol., $1 50. 


New Series by Oliver Optic. 
LAKE SHORE SERIES, 


4volumes. Illustrated..... .»- Per vol., $1 25. 
Through by Daylight; or, The Young Engi- 
neer of the Lake Shore Railroad. 

Lightning Express; or, The Rival Academies. 
On Time; or, the Young Captain of the Ucayga 
Steamer. 

Switch Off; or, The War of the Students. 

(To be completed in 6 volumes.) 





Dotty Dimple’s Flyaway. By Sorniz May. 
Completing the VO7TY LIMPLE STORI:8. 6 vols. 
Illustrated. In neat box. Per vol., 75 cis. 


The Boy Farmers of Elm Island. By Rev. 

ELWAn KELLOGG. Illustrated. Price, $1 25. 

NEW WESTERN STORIES.—THE FRON- 
TIER SERIES. 

Cabin in the Prairie. By Rev. CHaRLEs 

. Pearson. lomo. Illustrated. $1 25. 

Planting the Wilderness. lvol. 16mo. Il 

lustrated. $1 25. 

Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camp. By 

Rev. W. Barnows. l2mo. Illustrated. $1 25. 

A Thousand Miles’ Walk Across South 

America. By Narnanie. H. Bisnor. l6mo. 

Illustrated. $1 50. 
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NEW EDITION OF A CHARMING BOOK. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonder-Land. By 
LEWIS CARROLL. l2mo. ‘Vinted Paper. 42 Illustra- 
tions. Full gilt. $1 50. 
GH The most Elegant Juvenile published. 

OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Brake Up; or, the Young Peacemakers. By Oxt- 
VER Optic, commences in No. 144 (October 1) of 

: 2.9 : 
Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 

OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

The only Juvenile Magazine published ONCE A WEEK. 


Price, $2 50 per year; $125 six months; 6 cents single. 
This presents a favorable opportunity to subscribe. 








*,* Illustrated catalogues of all of Lek & SuEeparp's 
Publications sent to any address. Any Book sent by 


mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
> ee 


40—4w LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
Only 25 Cents 


For a whole year's subscription to 


ry r 
@THE TOMAHAWK 
A neatly printed monthly paper, devoted to the interests 
and amusement of every body. Splendid Stories, Wit, 
Humor, Fun, &c., &c., &e. October number just out— 
TWE Y-FOUR COLUMNS and EIGHT QUARTO 
PAGES—crammed full of splendid reading. Aow is the 
time to subscribe. Only 25 cents a year: 5 copies, $1 00. 
Specimens 5 cenis—none free. Send along your “Quar- 


ters"’ to 
A. FOUNTAIN, Middletown, Ct. 











tog All persons who send in their subscriptions for 
1870 on or before October 20th, will receive the October, 
November and December numbers FREE! Send on 
your subscription at once and get the paper for FIFTEEN 
MONTHS. 
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WANTED-AGENTS. 





to intioduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 


embroider in a most superior manner. 
Fully warranted for five years. 


Stitch." t 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. 


commission from whict 
Address, SECOMB & CO, 
LOUIS, MO., or BOSTON, MASS. 


practical cheap machine manufactured. 31—l2w 


$75 to 200 per Month, every where, male and temale, 


SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, hem, fell. tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
Price only $18. 
We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘*Elasiic Lock 
: Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
We pay 
Agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, ora 
twice that amount can be made. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., ST. 


CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
paiming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Oursis the only genuine and really 


Boys and Girls, Look Here!! 


A Splendid Variety of New Books! 


We have just published a large number of capital 

books for both Boys and Girls. 

following, viz. : 

GOoOoD MEASURE; 
A STORY FOR BOYS. 


Among them are the 


By D. S. ERICKSON......... lvol. l6mo. Price, $1 50. 
“This story is well adapted to teach boys useful les- 
sons, show them the value of honesty, and the sin and 
danger of dishonesty, and inspire them with useful prin- 
ciples and impressions.""— Christian Era. 


MR. PENDLETOW’S CUP. 
By GLANCE GAYLORD. 

lvol. 16mo. Illustrated. Price, $1 25. 

“Like all of Mr. Bradley's books, this is of superior 

excellence. The story is true to life, well put and unex- 


ceptionable in moral and religious tone. No better book 
for boys could be made.""— Watchman and Reflector. 





Clean your Boots, Sir P 
A HISTORY OF ROBERT RIGHTHEART. 


lvol. 18mo. Illustrated. Price, 60c. 

“This is an excellent book, just what every boy would 
delight in and profit by. It teaches the certain reward of 
firm principles and Christian integrity.""— Watchman and 
Reflector. 


Little Pea Nut Merchant. 
A CAPITAL TEMPERANCE STORY. 


lvol. 16mo. Price, $1 25. 

“In this Ary we have beautifully illustrated what may 
be accomplished by a boy of right principles. It shows 
the culture of a good mother, in opposition to the fanci- 
fal, proud notions of a dissipated father.""—Pitisburgh Ga- 
zette. 





DONALD DEANE. 

By GLANCE GAYLORD. 
A Capital Temperance Story by this Popular Author. 
1 vol. 16mo. Illustrated. Price,$1 50. 





LINDENDALE STORIES. 
Price, $6 25. 


SIDNEY DE GREY; or, The Rival 
School Boys. 


5 vols. 16mo. 


The story of a boy who believed a pure character to be 
the prize of life. 
NELLIE WARREN, or The Lost Watch. 


The story of a girl who was afraid to confess a fault. 


LOUIS SINCLAIR, or The Prize Medals. 
The story of aboy who escaped from the hands of a 
real enchauter. 

COUSIN CLARA, or The Mislaid Jewels. 
‘The story of a girl who by hiding one fault was led to 
commit many others, 

PETER CLINTON. 

The story of a boy who learned by experience that the 
merriment of mischievous fun is “as the crackling of 


thorns under a pot,’ and that the ways of “‘wisdom are 
ways of pleasantness."’ 





Molly’s Bible. 
Ibino. = $1 50. 


By Mary Dwinell Chellis, 1 vol, 


Glance Gaylord Series. 
author of “Culm Rock."’ 


By Glance Gaylord, 
3 vols. $4 25. 


By E. Stuart Phelps, author of 
4 vols. lI6mo. $5 60. 


Gypsy Series. 


“Gates Ajar."* 


Tiny’s Library. By E. Stuart Phelps. 4 vols, 
lsino. $3 00. 

Silver Lake Series. 3vols. 16mo. $3 75. 

Aunt Hattie’s Library for Boys. 6 vols, 
l&ino. $3 00. 

Aunt Hattie’s Library for Girls. 6 vols. 
lIsino. $3 00. 








Instant Ease 

Rightly named. 
Rheumatism and Spasms. 
Colds. 
edy forman, woman orchild. Sold by Joun F. HENRY 
N. Y., and Draggists generally. 39—13w 


It Relieves Headache, Neuralgia, 
Is a specific for Coughs and 
Does not stupefy, and is a safe and effectual rem- 


They are also pleased to announce that they have in 
preparation a valuable series of books to be called the 


ny,| Standard Series of Temperance Tales. 





Glycerine Jelly 


Sold My Joun F. Henry, N. Y., and Druggists generally 
39—l3w 


Possesses soothing properties for Bronchial irritation; 
preserves Lung ‘Tissue; fattens and stimulates Consump- 
tives, andis an excellent remedy for delicate children. 


By MARY DWINELL CHELLIS. 
The first volume of which, entitled “BILL DROCK'# 
INVESTMENT,” will be ready very soon. 


Parties ordering of us may be sure of prompt attention, 





KNITTING MACHINE. Price, 
and best Knitting Machine ever invented. 


stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. 


WANTED--AGENTS to sell the AMERICAN 
$25. Thesimplest, cheapest 
Vill knit 20,000 


and the lowest prices. For a full catalogue, please ad- 
dress 


Henry A. Young & Co., 








treat them out of their parcels. Cc. W. F. 


Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo 


Address AMERICAN KNITTING Sa aee 
—l2w 


41--6weop 24 Cornhill, Boston,Mass, 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES. —The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 





For the Companion. 
MY TRAVELS IN ABYSSINIA. 

The next part of our course, was across a 
dry level of sand. Here a hot, dry wind seemed 
to blow upon us, from évery quarter. The only 
way in which we could keep our heads cool, 
was upon the hydropathic system, by wrapping 
them up in wet cloths. 

Wild Beasts. e 

We were glad to leave this silent, untenanted 
wilderness, and pass through the beautiful 
valley of the Lebka to Maga Maiatat. The 
village is situated in a dark gorge, so that there 
is not much to be seen there, although the lions 
of the place are real lions. Our Portuguese 
cook, thinking, I suppose, that he had enough 
of the fire by day, lay down at night at a dis- 
tance from it, and came very near being eaten 
himself, without being cooked. 

After this, scarcely a night passed, without 
our being in a certain sense lionized. Leopards 
and hyenas are bad enough, especially the lat- 
ter, with their hideous laughing, but a serenade 
of lions, is not the most soothing music in the 
world to go to sleep by. 

The lion is not, however, the noble, kingly 
beast he is generally supposed to be. He can 
roar loudly, but none the less can he turn tail, 
and run away. 

Our Elephants. 

The wild elephants were of real service to us. 
Besides often breaking out a road for us, they 
helped us here toa plentiful supply of water. 
They actually dug our wells for us. 

We generally had to dig for a few feet, in the 
beds of the streams. Here, the elephants, by 
screwing their trunks round and round, man- 
aged to bore holes in the sand, at the bottom of 
which was water; beautiful water, too. For 
the clephant is very particular as to his bever- 
age, and will only drink good, clear water. 

Now is it not plain, that his elephantine high- 
ness should be credited with the invention of 
the Artesian bore? 

The People. 

This country is inhabited by Christians (so 
called) and Mohammedans, who spend their time 
in plundering each other. Every day we heard 
of young girls and women caught and sold 
into slavery. I found the Christians were quite 
as good at this game, as those not Christians. 
The natural consequence is, that neither party 
gets rich. The fertile soil is untilled, and in- 
stead of ficlds of corn, there is nothing but 
jungle. 

Shelter. 

After leaving the large and important city of 
Kassala, we halted for the night, as usual, in 
the bed of astream. The clouds betokened a 
storm. The banks would be higher, but they 
were too closely covered with jungle. We had 
scarcely got ready for supper, when down came 
the rain. Such torrents are seen only in tropi- 
cal climates. Our supper was soon washed 
down, but not down our throats. The hide we 
had spread for a* able, had now to serve as a 
hiding-place from the storm. We retired to 
rest hungry, but slept none the worse, even 
though we shared the bed of a stream. 

The next afternoon I was more fortunate, 
for the tree under which we halted, proved to be 








hollow. I could just spread my bed in it, and 
thus I had a cool and comfortable apartment, 
all ready furnished for me by kind old dame 
Nature. 

A Native Sheik. 

The country around is inhabited by the Tak- 
roories, who are very bold riders. Their 
Sheik, Jooma, was absent at court when we 
arrived. He soon returned, however, with an 
escort of a hundred men. Their dress could 
not be called a uniform, for it was wanting in 
uniformity, as it well could be. One man fig- 
ured in a complete suit of chain mail, another 
had on a padded doublet, with a monk’s cowl. 
Besides this motley cavalry, the sheik has an 
infant regiment of infantry, of about a hun- 
dred men. This he is trying to train in the 
Turkish fashion. They are marched on to the 
parade ground in Indian file and then forma 
line to front. After going through their brief 
manual exercise, the order is given to “break 
off.” They then fire off their guns at small 
birds, or any other object in view. This done, 
they retire gloriously to their quarters. Sheik 
Jooma thinks a great deal of his infantry, on 
the principle, probably, that the mother thinks 
most of her weakliest child. 

This sheik is, unfortunately, very much ad- 
dicted to beer. Whenever we called upon him 
in the afternoon, we found that the beer was 
in, and the sense was out! In this state he 
was very rude and disobliging. This was the 
more annoying, as having received letters from 
King Theodore, of a most favorable character, 
we were anxious to hasten forward to court. 

A. 





VARIETY. 


GOOD OOUNSEL. 
A RHYME 8IX HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 


Guard, my child, thy tongue, 
That it speak no wrong: 

Let no evil word pass o’er it; 
Set the watch of truth before it, 
That it speak no wrong. 

Guard, my child, thy tongue! 





Guard, my child, thine eyes; 
Prying is not wise: 

Let them look on what is right; 
From all evil turn their sight: 
Prying is not wise. 

Guard, my child, thine eyes! 


Guard, my child, thine ear: 
Wicked words will sear, 

Let no evil word come in, 
That may cause the soul to sin: 
Wicked words will sear, 
Guard, my child, thine car! 


Ear and eye and tongue, 
Guard while thou art young; 
For, alas! these busy three 
Can unruly members be. 
Guard, while thou art young, 
Ear, and eyes, aud tongue! 
a 


BEGINNING RIGHT. 

In our country the opportunities of acquiring 
wealth and position are so numerous, that, if 
one begins right, no matter how poor or friend- 
less at the start, he inay hope to succeed honor- 
ably in life. But, if he begins wrong, no mat- 
ter how good his prospects, he may expect to 
fail. The following is but one instance of 
many: 


“Soon after I was settled in the ministry,” 
said an old clergyman, “I was appointed a 
member of the school committee of the place 
where I lived. In frequent visits to one of the 
schools, I took notice of a boy whose clothing 
showed many patches, but still was neat and 
clean throughout. 

“His habits were remarkably quiet and or- 
derly, and his manners very correct. His dis- 

osition was evidently gencrous and kind, and 
his temper mild and cheerful, as he mingled 
with his schoolmates at play, or joined their 
company on the road. 

“When last I saw him in New England, he 
was on his way to school. His appearance still 
bespoke the condition of his poor and widowed 
mother, and his hat was but a poor protection 
against either sun or rain; but, as I passed him, 
he lifted it with an easy but respect ul action, a 
pleasant smile, and cheerful ‘good-morning,’ 
which, unconsciously to himself, made the no- 
ble boy a perfect model of genuine good man- 
ners. His bow, his smile, and his words, all 
came straight from his true, kind heart. 

“When next I saw him, thirty years had 
passed, and I was on a visit to the West. The 
boy had become a distinguished lawyer and 
statesman; but his bow, and his smile, and his 
kind greeting, were just the same as those of 
the barefooted boy, with the shocking bad 
hat.” 

salibesdisaiits 
SPRUCE GUM. 

Wandering in the backwoods among the 
spruce forests at the headwaters of the Andros- 
coggin, one finds that a staple product is spruce 
gum. A correspondent says: 


Where do you suppose all the spruce gum 
that is vended on the cars and in country stores 
comes from? I confess it seemed to me that it 
was caught as sap and boiled like rubber, 
though I never had two thoughts about it 








Many a girl among the mountains makes all 
her pin money by the sale of the gum she col- 
lects. It is broken from the trees in small, peb- 
bly lumps, hard and dirty leoking. Half a 
bushel is worth $5, and an industrious gatherer 
will save one bushel in a season. It is sold to 
agents, who take it to the manufactory, where 
itis cleansed by melting on hot water, which 
sends impurities to the bottom, and then it is 
run intosticks. The only thing thatcan be said 
for the habit of chewing gum is, that it is good 
for the throat. It is amusing to see a vacant- 
eyed person masticate a huge piece for an hour, 
then slap it on the wall in a corner, where it 
sticks till the owner wants it again. Out West 
prairie people gather the limpid gum of the 
compass weed, which has a delicate flavor, and 
chew in the same way. 
> -——— 
A FAMOUS CLOCK. 

We used to 1ead, when a boy, of some won- 
derful clocks in Europe, which used to open, at 
certain hours of the day, and send out military 
companies, or other performers, who would go 
through curious movements, and then return 
into the clock again till the next day. Some of 
these clocks have since got out of order, and no 
mechanic has been able to put them right again. 
It seems, however, that some one in our coun- 
try is ingenious enough to make a similur 
clock ; 


An ingenious German, of New Britain, named 
Lindner, has, during recent confinement with 
disease, made a remarkable piece of mechanism. 
It consists of a complicated clock work, enclosed 
inaminiaturecastle. A watchman walks around 
the tower, completing his circuit once in fifteen 
minutes. Once in fifteen minutes a porter opens 
a gate in the castle, steps out, and then retires, 
closing the gate afterhim. At 11 o’clock the 
main entrance of the castle opens, and a num- 
ber of figures appear under the arch, and re- 
main while a music box within plays several 
airs. Figures also appear now and then at the 
windows. On the top of the castle is a ball, 
one side gilded, and the other black. The gild- 
ed side turns from behind a screen with the 
meon, indicating the changes of that planet 
from the first quarter to the full. 


eee eee 
A RIP VAN WINKLE NAP. 

If one sleeps in strange places, he may have 
queer pranks played on him, and “Harpers’ 
Drawer” has a capital story of a gentleman who 
was almost as much surprised at the results of 
a nap, as the famous Rip Van Winkle: 


One of our respectable citizens called into the 
establishment of a joking druggist, last sum- 
mer, and, overcome by the sultry weather, sat 
down in a chair, and was soon enjoying a sound 
slumber. Observing that the sleeper had on a 
fine new hat, the druggist gently removed it, 
substituting in its place an old one with a sadly 
dilapidated and rusty crown. The drowsy citi- 
zen at last awoke, and after a few “h-hums,” 
felt of the hat, which was rather a tight fit. Re- 
moving it from his head, and taking a steady 
gaze at the battered relic, he turned to the drug- 
gist and inquired,— 

“Did I sleep a long time?” 

“Yes,” replied the joker, “a very long time.” 

“Well,” continued the first, “I should judge I 
had, for when I came into your store this dirty 
old hat was bran new.” 


ccissccieiilbeaititii 
NOT COMPLIMENTARY TO UTAH. 
All strangers are not pleased with Utah, if 


one may judge from the sharp talk of a guest at 
one of their public houses: 


The Salt Lake (Utah) Vidette says: A way- 
farer dropped into the Occidental Hotel in this 
place, on Tuesday, to get a square meal. Hav- 
ing planted himself in a chair at one end of the 
table he was confronted by the waiter with,— 

“What’ll you have?” 

The hungry man fastened his eyes on the at- 
tache le soup, and sald, 

“What have you that’s good ?” 

“O, we’ve roast beef, corned beef, roast mut- 
a aaa mutton, fried ham and boiled cur- 

ew. 

“What is curlew?” asked the stranger. 

“Curlew! Why, curlewis a bird something 
like a snipe.” 

“Did it fly ?” 

<i 

“Did it have wings?” 

“Tea.” 

“Then I don’t want any curlew; any thing 
that had wings, and could fly, and didn’t leave 
this country, I don’t want for dinner.” 


- 


Tom Moore, the poet, was not specially 
adored by the people who lived near his resi- 
dence. A gentleman once driving near the 
poet’s house got in conversation with an old 
lady, and asked her if she saw much of Tom 
Moore, in her village, when he was alive. “Tom 
Moore, sir? O, you mean Mr. Moore; Mrs. 
Moore was a very kind lady, but Mr. Moore 
used to write all sorts of verses about the moon 
and such things. He were no account.” 
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Curiovus.—The New Bedford Mercury says: | 
We have in our window an oyster, which, when | 
opened, contained, not the succulent fruit, but a | 
perfect tautog, about an inch and a half long. 
The shells were empty of all save the fish when 
opened, and whether the oyster ate the fish, or 
the fish got in and ate the oyster, is a question 
for our savans to decide. 





To THE WEAK, TRE WORN, AND THE WEARY, the Ed- 
itor of the Boston Recorder says: “We can most unhesi- 
tatingly recommend the Peruvian Syrup, a protected go- 
lution of the protoxide of iron, to all the weak, the worn, 
and the weary, having richly experienced its benefits, 
It possesses all the qualities claimed for it by its proprie- 
or. 43—lw 





Heavy Extra SUPERFINE CaRPETs, $1 50 per yard, 
Extra DocBLE Warp INGRAIN, $1 25 per yard. 
HEAVY ALL WOOL KIDDERMINSTERS, $1 00 per yard, 
ALL WOOL INGRAINS, 87 4c per yard. 
DtnDEs LINEN CaRPETs, Tic per yard. 
ALL Woot Staiz Carrets, 50c per yard. 

JouN J. PEASLEY & Co., 47 Washington St., Boston, 


TaPEsTRY BrussELs Carrets—An invoice of new pat- 
terns just received. For sale at less than market prices, 
Joun J. Peaster & Co., 47 Washington St., Boston, 


Carrets—Three-ply, Superfine, Stair Carpetings, Bock- 
ings, Rugs, Mats, &c., at unprecedentedly low prices. 
Joun J. PeEasiteY & Co., 47 Washington St., Boston, 
4C-+tw 





FEMALE CoMPLAINTS should be cured, as they often 
can be, by a few deses of Ayer’s Sarsaparilia. 42—2w 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Great National Song, 


ENTITLED 


The Starry Flag! 
Written by H. MILLARD, Esq., the author ef * Waiting,” 
“Viva L' America,” &c., &c. 


This beautiful gem is arranged for the Piano, and every 
lover of his country should have a copy. Printed on 
heavy Music paper. Price TEN CENTS. 1: is also 
contained in the October Number of Hitcncock'’s New 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE (noW ready). Price 25c. Mailed 
on receipt of price. 

Addaress BEXJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Pub’r, 
43—lw 24 Beekman St., New York. 





A LARGE STOCK 
—or— 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FALL AND WINTER, 


—AT— 


Geo. W. Carnes & Co.’s, 
438 & 45 SUMMER ST., 


(Iwo doors below Hovey’s.) 
43-—2w 


BELLS! BELLS! BELLS! 
For Church, Academy, Factory, Farm, &c. 

Every farmer wants a Bell at from $5 to $12. Large 
Bells within the reach of the poorest Church or School 
District. W.L &J. HH. MERRIN, 

43—2weop Fredericktown, Ohio. 








THE BEST PLACE 
TO BUY 
Carpetings, 


Oil Cloths, &c., 


—Is AT— 
Goldthwait, Snow & Knight's, 
ImporTeRS AND MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, 


33 Washington Street........BosTon. 
41—6w 





Great Sun-Sun Chop. 


30—l2w 





DRY UP! CATARRE! 


Why will you suffer with this loathsome disease when 
a never-failing remedy is at hand. Dr. Wadsworth's Dry 
Up has cured thousands of cases of Catarrh, and nuil- 
berless Colds in the head. Do not hesitate & mo $ 
but procure the remedy at once and be cured. } rice, 
per bottle. Pampiilet ali about Catarrh sent on oem 
of stamp to pay postage. H. H. BURRINGTON, Proprietor, 
Providence, R: L., also for sale by E. P. DWYER & 
Chicago, lil.; Stkone & ARMSTRONG, Cleveland, O. 

40—lLw 





VERY CHOICE 


SOUTHMAYD’S 
BROKEN CANDY, 
consisting of twenty-one varieties, is one of the best 
Candies that can be manufactured. 


For purity and quality it cannot be excelled. 


Forty Cents Per Pound. 
102 Tremont Street, corner of Bromfield, 
under Horticultural Hall. 

oe 

AGENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay Agents a Salary of $30 a 
week and expenses, or allow a large commission, to : 


our new and wonderful inventions.’ Address 
33-13 M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 











